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BICWRAL TRB, 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


TRANSLATED FROM VICTOR HUGO, 








“ Pourquoi te plaindre, tendre fille 
Ses jours n’appartiennent-ils pas a la premiere jeunesse.” 
All infancy’s sweet joys thou canst not tell; 
Yet, envy not, fair child, our riper years, 
When the heart bleeds or struggles to rebel, 
And e’en our smiles are sadder than thy tears. 


Thy gentle age passes without a trace, 
Softly, as sighs that mingle with the breeze, 
As joyous sounds which distance must efface, 
Or Halcyon floating o’er the summer seas. 


Let thy thoughts blossom in their later hours, 
But now enjoy the dawn! Enjoy the spring! 
Thy days are like a wreath of busting flowers, 
Spare them, till scatter'd by Time’s blighting wing. 


Await the future,—fate, alas! for thee,— 

As for »s all,—has deen regrets in store ; 
Falsehood, and eve ¥ isi, LO see, 

And wortliless pleasures, that we should deplore. 


Yet, laugh! unconscious of ali evil now, 
No shade should cloud the azure of thine eyes! 
The peaceful innocence of that fair brow 
Reveals thy spirit, and reflects the skies. M. T. II. 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS: A BARGAIN. 


I. 
Poor Love growing old, sent a message to Wealth, 
A friendly one though, by the by; — 
Hot rivals were they, till the little god’s health 
Began, like his business, to die. 
“Friend Wealth,” said Dan Cupid, “I wish to retire,— 
I’m weary of dealing in hearts: ‘ 
I've a large stock on hand, which I hope you ’Il admire— 
I'll sell them en gros or in parts. 


Il. 
“No. 1 ia a lot that I started with first-— 
They were Sweetliearts—poor sensitive things! 
By Hope and myseif they were carefully nursed, 
Till Jealousy shot forth her stings, — 
And poison'’d one so with her venomous pain, 
That Hope left the other to m san ;— 
Though I think I could manage to join them again, 
If Pride would but let them alene. 
lil. 
“No. 2 is a Spinster lot—obstinate—tough— 
Which has hung a long time upon hand ; 
But, with your assistance, I think soon enough 
A sale it is sure to command. 
No. 3 is a heart that was broken hy me 
Once, forgetting its frangib’e mould : 
I tried oft to mend it,—but fail’d, as you ‘ll see, 
And I fear that it ne’er can be soid. 
IV. . 
“No. 4 is a lot that I grieve to resign,— 
The material is al! of the best; — 
But whether it comes from their being too fine, 
They ‘ve not had a chance like the rest! 
In short, you will see that, on setting up trade, 
I laid in a various supply, : 
And ain sure, in your hands, that the stock can be made 
To fetch cent. per cent. by and by!” 
v. 
Says Wealth, in response, ‘‘ My dear Love, for your sake 
The proposal I gladly will meet ; 
The goods at your own valuat on I'll take, 
So send them per bearer tout-de-suite !” 
For well «lid the cunning old alchymist know, 
Let them e’en of their kinds be the worst, 
He had only to gild them, and custom would flow 
To buy them all up as the first! 
J. A. Wane. 
——— 
THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER’S STORY. 
BY ARTHUR HUME PLUNKETT. 

“Tt was here, sir, that Mr. Clements descended.” 

“ How fearful '” exclaimed, scarcely venturing to look down a precipice at 
least six hundred feet in depth. ‘ 

To repeat in a few words what had occupied nearly an hour, and omitting his 
Bumerous digressions, the samphire gatherer's tale ran thus :-— . 

At the close of the last century he and his father, samphire gatherer’s by 
trade, had assisted in lowering one Mr. Clements down the cliff under rather 
extraordinary circumstances. Mr. Clements was returning home along the 
downs, from the then retired, but now fashionable town of ——, when he re- 
eognised a boat about a mile from the shore, strongly resembling one in which 
his wife and sister were in the frequent habit of passing hours, in a little bay or 
inlet of the sea near his house. He hastened home only to have all doubts re- 
moved as to their identity ; and, hurrying back to the spot where he had first 
observed them, found, to his extreme terror, that the boat had been deserted by 
its occupants, who had been seen wandering on the rocks under the cliff. To 
approach them by the sea on either side in time to rescue 


) them from their im- 
pending danger was impossible, 


) . The tide was rising fast, and their destruc- 
tion appeared to be inevitable. In this emergency the samphire gatherers were 
thought of, and sought for; and, declining all their offers, Clements insisted 
upon descending the cliff. in the hope of placing his wife upon some rock or 
spot where she might remain in safety till the arrival of the boats from 
Thus far had the samphire gatherer got in his story which he was relating to 
me as I was strolling along the cliffs, when he paused as I have alread men- 
tioned and pointed to the spot where Mr Clements descended ' 
Following his example and taking a seat on the grass near him, the old man 
continued his tale. I give it in his own words 
“Well, sir; when we found we could not pe 
down in his place, father, as usval, secured 
1 1 





rsuade him to let one of us go 
t crow-bar into the earth, a few 


feet from the edge of the cliff: and then ti r the rc l no 
, ' : — ; ‘i 
der to rive us the steadicr old ¢ i Mr. ¢ it laste I rn 
| ‘ ifins. 
We then mad him ¢ co r one ol r froc} 
. I icks, s 
oo people wear in these | $ l taught h how tc 
y against the side-of the cliff—as it were | | 
J £ i bu l vere thus i mad ‘ 
between his hand : Knot, and tol 7 
Hs hands just a th AMV, ANG LOid lilin tO lean t ua t Cn 


| as faras he could, and to work downwards with his feet, and to look up and 
keep a watch out for the stones and rubbish which the rope might dislodge 
We told him all this, sir; and bade him not to be frightened at the birds, as 
| they would not harm him;—the sun had set, sir; and they always make a 
| horrid screeching if you go down tne cliff after they are gone to roost ;—and, 
that if he altered his mind, and wished to come back, he had only to give the 
| rope a couple of pulls, and that we’d haul him up directly. * No—no,’ says Mr. 
Clements, ‘there's no necessity for that. When I get to the bottom, wait for 
| a quarter of an hour; if at the end of that time I give no signal for you to pull 
| me up, you will know that the ladies are safe, and then make what haste you 
| can, and get a boat from ——. I am ready now,’ says he, in a faint voice, and 
his teeth all the while chattered with fear. Never was a man so frightened as 
| he was at that moment. Well, sir, father and I once more lifted the rope, and 
| Mr. Clements leaned back over the edge of the cliff. Down he went. We 
soon lost sight of him. 

‘Working with his feet, as father had told him, we slowly supplying out 
the rope as he required it, he moved safely down for a bit; then he rested on 
a jutting reck. All this time he kept his eyes fixed on the sky. Pressing 
cautiously with his feet against the chalk ; his body almost at right angles with 
the cliff; his hands grasping the rope, or sheltering his face from the shower 


the top, when, suddenly slipping from the cliff, his chest and face were flung 


“ They went about a quarter of a mile down under the cliff, and landed a 
boy, who disappeared like a cat up the rocks. A dead silence ensued ; no one 
ventured to speak ; the men rested on their oars, and the boat gently rose and 
sank on the waves. At length the silence was broken; something dark was 
hurled down the cliff at a short distance from the boat. It fell heavily on the 
rocks. ‘ God forgive him, he’s tossed him over,’ muttered one of the men.— 
And so it was, sir. The poor man on the look-out was asleep near the top of 
the cliff; and we often hear of these men rolling over in their sleep. There's 
always a reason for it, sir. They were going to land their cargo, when they 
heard a gun in the offing from one of the King’s cutters. The alarm had been 
given. Net a moment was to be lost; and, straining every nerve, they bore 
out tosea. ; 

“They were about two miles from the shore, when some of the men declared 
it wasa lost job, and that they could go no further. Mrs. Clements was quite 
sepseless with cold and exhaustion, but her sister listened eagerly to what the 
men said. They had some angry words, but the meaning of their conversation 
she cou!d not understand. There was a little boat astern of the larger one, which 
they drew to it, and entered one by one, the last man calling out as he stepped 
in—* Now then, boys, pull for your lives ; they'll make after us when they find 
they have lost their prize.’ 

‘The boat had disappeared in the surrounding darkness before the terrified 
lady comprehended all; and then, sir, in a moment the frightful truth flashed 
upon her. The devils had scuttled the boat, and it was sinking fast. She 





viclently against tt He endeavoured to regain his footing against the rocks, 
and in doing so broke through a resolution which he had formed, and looked 
beneath him. It isarare sight that for the first time. Well do I remember 
how my head swam as I looked at the water far far below ; and the waves that 
one could see, but not hear, as they broke over the shingles. Presence of 
mind, on which Mr. Clements so vaunted himself, where was itthen? He 
was about to pull the rope ; but he thought of his poor wife, and one thought 
of her was enough. On he went. To regain a footing was impossible. Fa- 
ther and I kept gradually lowering the rope; and, with his face to the cliff; 
his hands outstretched, catching at each object as he passed; enveloped in a 
shower of chalk and stones, which he had not the strength to avoid; gasping 
and panting for breath, poor Mr. Clements slided down for about another hun- 
dred feet. Here the cliff arched inwards, forming an immense hollow, like 
yonder rock, sir; and, swinging to and fro, round and round, as it were betwixt 
| heaven and earth, down he went. At one moment the wide ocean met his 
| dizzy gaze; at another, flocks of the startled birds flew around his head, utter- 
ing their shrill and angry cries. Again, sir, he found himself sliding down 
| against the side of the cliff, his flesh all sore and torn, and his body and arms 
| in absolute torture from the pressure of the rope. Again in agony he made a 
frantic effort to regain a footing; but, in so doing, fastened one of his legs in 
a narrow fissure, or opening In the rock. Vain was the struggle to release it, 
! sir; Mr. Clements was either too weak and faint, or the limb too firmly secure d 
in the rock. All his efforts were useless; and, I shudder at the bare recollec- 
tion when I tell it, we continued to supply the rope! Hanging by his leg, head 
downwards, there he lay ; the cormorants and sea-mews flitting around him, 
and joining in his frightful shrieks.” 
“Horrible ! was he long thus?” 
| ‘Not long, sir. Father soon discovered that there was no weight or pull 


] 
et stones and dirt which it dislodged. He had got about a hundred feet from 
| 
| 


| 





raised it a few feet, and released Mr. Clements from his painful situation. 
From this moment, he told me, he was unconscious as to whether he was as- 
cending or descending, until he heard his name called in a faint voice. He 
opened his eyes. We had lowered him over the arch of an immense cavern, 
within which all was darkness. The sea was rolling in beneath him; his feet 
touched it; he felt that he must either swim or drown; he feebly grasped the 
rope ; a thrill of joy ran through his veins as he found an unexpected footing 
on a rock concealed by the waves in about three feet water; the depth around 
for the present mattered not. He remained for a few minutes motionless on 
the rock. His name was again called; it sounded from within the cave. 

‘“« Extricating himself from the rope, he made an effort to swim; found that 
he had more strength than he had thought,—swam forward through the dark- 
ness up the cavern ; struggled—sank—rose again—heard his name called loud- 
er and nearer,—made one efiort more—felt the sand, the smooth sand, under 
his feet,—staggered forward ,—reeled, and fell, exhausted, into the arms of his 
wife.” 

** And his sister?” 
| ‘* The ladies were both there, sir. The cavern was about fifty feet in depth, 

sloping upwards towards the back, and partly filled with weeds, stones, and 
sand. Here Mrs. Clements and her sister had been driven to take refuge by 
j the rising tide. They had landed from the boat on the rocks, at some distance 
| below the cave, in the hope of finding a pathway or outlet, by which they could 
| escape up the cliff. After a long and hopeless search, they bethought them of 
| the boat ; and, to their extreme terror, found that it had been carried away by 
the rising tide, which now partly covered the rocks. They had just time to 
climb into the cavern over the fallen rocks under the arch, when the waters# 
sweeping in, closed up all entrance to any but aswimmer. Although the tide 
was fast rising, the ladies cheered each other with the hope that they should 
escape. Fortunately the darkness at the back of the cavern was sufficient to 
prevent their discovering the height to which the water usually rose. 








“As you may imagine, Mr. Clements was some time before he recovered his 
senses. His wife was kneeling beside him, chafing his brows, when her sister, 
starting up, called their attention to the rope by which he had descended. We 
were pulling it up; and he shook his head as it disappeared over the arch of 
the cavern. Well he knew how useless it would have been for them to use it. 
‘It matters not,’ he said, ‘ they (meaning us) have gone to We shall 
have boats here soon; we are safe—quite safe,’ and so on, endeavouring to 
keep their spirits up, while he well knew that in the darkness the chances were 
that the boat would never find the cave 

** Two hours, sir,—two long hours passed on in this way, and Mr. Clements 
had given up all hope. The water kept rising and rising, till at last the waves 
broke at their feet, and each instant threatened their destruction. The ladies 
were almost dead with fear and cold, when2 large, heavy, Dutch-built boat— 
you don’t see such now, sir,—swept. with scarcely a sound, under the arch 
into the cavern, her prow coming in close upon the spot where Mr. Clements 
and the ladies were. They did not hear her until she was within the cave ; 
| and no wonder, for the oars were muffled, and those who were in her were as 
} silent asthe grave. It was part of the cargo ofa French smuggler, lying a few 
miles off, that her crew, assisted by some o! the fishermen, were about to land, 
and they had taken shelter in the cavern, having been alarmed at the approach 
of a boat up the coast. Fortunate was it that Mr. Clements prevented the 
ladies from calling out for assistance from them ” 

“Why I should have thought that at such a moment even smugg!ers—— 

“ Not they, sir,—not they; and Mr. Clements knew it. Desperate men 
like them would have left the poor things to drown, or have murdered them 
No; Mr. Clements knew better. He tried a last and adangerous chance; but 











it was his only one Listen, sir: while the men had their heads turned to the 
opening of the cavern, watching the boat pass, the sight of which had driv 
them imto it, he lifted the ladies cent o the end of the boat. They could'nt 
hear him for the noise of th ves: t vas plenty of room for them, 

| he drew a sail over them, and w ab] tepy “ in himself after the m, wl 
one of the men turned, and he y t to con | self underthe Bo 
of the boat before ) Vas avain mo ently out « he cave with, as | 

htt spected, the addition of two to their number’since she had ¢ 

‘ d ’ 


| ‘ 
upon the rope; and, judging from his experience of what had occurred, we | 


said one prayer, and turned to kiss her sleeping sister, when Mr. Clement's 
voice sounded almost at her side! ‘There he was, sir,—there he was, in the 
| self-same little pleasure-boat which had been the cause of all their misfortunes. 
| He had just time to lift the ladies out of the boat, and to get clear of her, when 
| she went down. The revenue-cutter came up, and took them on board all 
alive ; but many months passed before Mrs. Clements recovered the events of 
that dreadful night.” 
‘* What became of Mr. Clements when they left him in the cave ?’ 
“He held on to the boat for a few minutes till they got outside, and then 
swam to the rocks, where he found the little pleasure-boat, and entering it, fol- 
lowed in the track of the larger vessel in time to save the life of Mrs. Clements 
and that of her sister. ‘The sun is setting, sir,” said the samphire gatherer, 
touching his hat to me. ‘I must be going homewards. Mayhap,” he added, 
as he turned away on his path, “ one of these days, when you are strolling on 
the rocks below, sir, you will look at the-cavern where Mr. Clements found his 
wife. You can imagine much better than I can describe what must have been 
their feelings in such a place, and at such atime. Good evening, sir.” 


’ 











LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
xpIrep py “Boz.’’—[ Continued from the last Allion.] 
CHAPTER L. 

INVOLVES A SERIOUS CATASTROPHE. 

The little race-course at Hampton wasin the full tide and height of its gaiety, 
the day as dazzling as day could be, the sun high in the cloudless sky and 
shining in its fullest splendour. Every gaudy colour that fluttered in the air 
from carriage seat and garish tent top, shone out in its gaudiest hues. Old 
dingy flags grew new again, faded gilding was re-burnished, stained rotten 
| canvas looked a snowy white; the very beggars’ rags were freshened up, and 
| sentiment quite forgot its charity in its fervent admiration of poverty so pictu- 

| resque. 

It was one of those scenes of life and animation, caught in its very brightest 

and freshest moments, which can scarcely fail to please ; for if the eye be tired 
of show and glare, or the ear be weary with a ceaseless round of noise, the one 
may repose, turn almost where it will, on eager happy and expectant faces, and 
the other deaden all consciousness of more annoying sounds in those of mirth 
and exhilaration. Even the sun burnt faces of gipsy children, half naked though 

they be, suggest a drop of comfort. It is a pleasant thing to see that the sun 
| has been there to know that the air and light ere on them every day, to feel 
| that they are children and lead children’s lives; that if their pillows be damp, it 





| is with the dews of Heaven, and not with tears; that the lunbs of their girls 
| are free, and that they are not crippled by distortions, imposing an unnatural 
and horrible penance upon their sex ; that their lives are spent from day today 
at least among the waving trees, and not in the midst of dreadful engines which 
make young children old before they know what childhood is, and give them 
the exhaustion and infirmity of age, wihout, like age, the privilege to die. God 
send that old nursery tales were true, and that gipsies stole such children by 
the score ! 

The great race of the day had just been run; and the close lines of people 
on either side of the course suddenly breaking up and pouring into it, imparted 
a new liveliness to the scene, which was again all busy movement. Some hur- 
ried eagerly to catch a glimpse of the winn'ng horse, others darted to and fro 
searching no less eagerly for the carriages they had left in quest of better sta- 
tions. Here a knot gathered round a pea and thimble tavle to watch the pluck- 
ing of sme unhappy greenhorn, and there another proprietor with h's confede- 
rates in various disguises—vne in spectacles, another with an eye-giass and a 
stylish hat, a third dressed as a farmer well to do in the world, with his top-coat 
over his arm and his flash notes in a large leathern pecket-book, and all with 
heavy-handled whips to represent most innocent country fejlows who had trotted 
there on horseback—sought, by loud and noisy talk and pretended piay, to en- 
trap some unwary customer, while the gentlemen confedera'es (of more vilanous 
aspect still, inclean linen and good clothes, ) betrayed their close interest in the con- 
cern by the anxious furtive glance they cast on all new comers. These would be 
hanging on the outskirts of a wide circle of people assembled round some itine- 
rant juggler, opposed in his turn by a noisy band of music, or the classic game 
of ** Ring the Bull,’’ while ventriloquists holdig dialogues with wooden dolls, 
and fortune-‘elling women smothering the crics ot real babies, divided with them, 
and many move, the general attention of ‘he company. Drinking-tents were 
fal!, glasses began to clink in carriages, hampers to be unpacked, tempting pro- 
visions to be set forth, knives and forks to rattle, champagne corks to fly, eyes 
to brighten that were not dull before, and pickpockets to count their gains dur- 
ing the last heat. The attention so recent]; strained on one object of interest, 
was now divided among @ hundred; and Jook where you would, was a mot- 
ley assemblage of feasting, laughing, talking, begging, gambling, and mum- 
mery. 

Of the gambling-booths there was a plentiful show, flourishing in all the 
splendour of carpeted geound, striped hangings, crimson cloth, pir nacled roofs, 
gerenium po's, and livery servants. There were the Strangers club house, the 
Atheneum club-house, the Hampton club-house, the St. James's clab-house, 
and a half-a-mile of club-houses to play 1; and there was rouge-et-noir, French 
hazard, and La Merveille, to play at. [tis in one of these booths that our story 
takes its way. 

Fitted up with three tables for the purposes of play, and crowded with play- 
ers and lookers on, it was—although the largest place of the kind upon the 








-onrse—intensely hot, notwithstanding that a portion of the canvas roof was 

| rolled back to admit more air, and there were two doors for a free passage in 
d out. Excepting one or two men who—each with along roll of half-crowns, 
chequered with a few st sovereigns, in his left hand—staked their money at 
| every roll of t oy a business-like sedateness which showed that they 
lw ed to it seen playing a!! day and most proliably a'l the day be- 
fore. there was po very distinctive character about the players. who were chiefly 
young men apparently attracted by curiosity, or staking small sums as part of 
| the amusement of the day, with no very great interest in winning or losing. — 
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“There were two persons present, however, who, as peculiarly good specimens 
of a class, deserve a passing notice. 

Of these, one was a man of six or eight and fifty, who sat on a chair near one 
of the entrances of the booth, with his hands folded on tne top of his stick and 
his chin appearing above them. He was a tall, fst, long bodied man, buttoned 
up to the throat in alight green coat, which made his body lok still junger than 
it was, and wore besides drab breeches aud gaiters, a white neckerchief, and a 
broad-brimmed white hat. Amid all the buzzing noice of the games and the 
perpetual passing in and out of people, he s:emed perfectly calm and abstrac:- 
ed, without the smaliest particle of excitement 10 his composition. He exhibited 
ne indication of weariness, nor, to a casual observer, of interest either. There 
he sat, quite sill and coll:cted, Sometimes, but very rarely, he no ded to some 
passing face, or beckoned to a wait: r to obey a call from one of the tables. The 
next ins ant he subsided into his oid s'ate.- He might have been some profound- 
ly deaf old gentleman, who had come in to take a rest, or he might have been 
patiently waiting for a friend witwout the least consciousness of auybody’s pre- 
sence, or fixed ina trance, or under the influence of opium. People turned 
reund and looked at him; he made no gesture, caught novody’s eye,—iet them 

88 away, an‘ others come on and be succeeded by others, and took no notice. 

Then he did move, it seemed wonderful how he cou d have seen enything to 
occasion it. And s», intruth, it was. But there was not a face that passed in 
ot out that this man failed to see, not a gesture at ay ove of the three tables 
that was lost upon him, not a word spoken by tbe bankers but reached his ear, 
not @ winner or loser he cou:d not have marked ; and he was the proprietor of 
the place. 

Tae o her presided over the reuge-et-noir table. He was probably some ten 
years younger, and was a plump, pauncliy, sturdy-looking fellow, with his un- 
der {ip a little pursed from a habit of counting money inwardly as he paid it, but 
with no decidedly bad expression in his face, which was rather an honest and 
jolly one than otherwise. He wore no coat, the weather being hot, and stood 
behind the table with a huge mound of crowns and half-crowns betore him, and 

@ cash-box for notes. ‘This game was constantly playing. Perhaps twenty 
people would be staking at the same time. ‘This man had to roll the bail, to 
watch the stakes as they were laid down, to ga‘her them off the colour which 
fest, to pay those who won, to do it ail with the utmost despatch, tv roll the 
ball again, and to keep this game perpetually alive. He did it all with a rapidity 
abselutely marvellous; never hesitating, never making a mistake, never stop 
ping, and never ceasing to repeat such unconnected phrases as the following, 
which, partly from habit, and partly to have something appropriate and business- 
like to say, he constantly poured out with the same monotonous emphasis, and 
an nearly the same order, all day long :— 

“‘ Rooge-a-nore froin Paris gentlemen, make your game and back your own 
opinions—any time while the ball rolls—rooge-a-nore from Paris, gentlemen, 
it’s a French game, gentlemen, I brought it over myself I did indeed !—rooge- 
a-nere from Paris —black wins-- black —stop a minute, sir, and I'll pay you di- 
rec:ly—two there, half a pound there, three there—and one there—gentlemen, 
the bail’s a rolling—any time, sr, while the bail rolls—the beauty of this game 
is, that you can double your stakes or put down your money, gentlemen, any 
time while the ball ro ls—black again—black wins—I never saw such a thing— 
{ wever did in ail my life, upon my word I never did ; if any gentleman had 
‘seen backing the black in the last five minutes he must have won five-and-forty 
peund in four rolls of the ball, he must indeed—Gentlemen, we've port, sherry, 
«cigars, and most excellent champagne. Here, wai-ter, bring a botile of cham- 
pagne, and let's have a dozen or fifteen cigars here—and let’s be comfortable. 
(geutemen—and bring some clean glasses—any time while the ball rolls—I lost 
ene hundred and thirty-seven pound yesterday, gentlemen, at one roll of the 
bali: [did indeed !—how do you do, sir,’ (recognising some knowing gentle- 
maar without any halt or change of voice, and giving a wink so slight that it 
seeins an accident) ‘will you take a glass of sherry, sir—here wai-ter, bring a 
clean glass, and hand the sherry to this gentleman—and hand it round, will you 
waiter—this is the rooge-a-nore from Paris, gentlemen—any time while the 
bait rolls—gentlemen, make your game, and back your own opinions—it’s the 
reege-a-nore from Paris, quite a new game, | brought it over myself, I did in- 
deed—gentlemen, the ball’s a rolling!” ; 

This officer was busily plying his vocation when half-a-dozen persons saun- 
tered through the booth, to whom—but without stopping either in his speech or 
werk—he bowed respectfully, at the sime time directing by a look the atten- 
tion of a man beside him to the tallest figure in the group, in recognition of 
whom the proprietor pulled off hs hat. This was Sir Muiberry Hawk, wih 
whom were his friend and pup, and a smali train of gentlemanly-dressed men, 
of charac'ers more doubifal than obscure. 
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general habit of submission, that, for the moment, the young man seemed half- 
afraid to pursue the subject. He soon overcame this fecling, however, if it had 
restrained hii at all, and retorted angrily : 

‘(If | remember what passed at the time you speak of, | expressed a strong 
opinion on this subject and said chat with my know.edge or consent, you never 
shou'd do what you threaten now.” 

“Wil you prevent me?” asked Sir Mulberry, with a laugh. 

**Ye-es, if | can ;” returned the other, promptly. 

“A very proper saving clause, that last,” said Sir Mulberry ; ‘and one 
you stand ia need of. Oh! look to your own business, and Jeave me to look to 
mine.” 

“This is mine,” retorted Lord Frederick. ‘I make it mine; I will make 
it mine. It’s mine already. I am more compromised than | should be, as 
it is.” 

“Do as you please, and what you please, for yourself,” said Sir Mu berry, 
affecting an easy good humvur. ‘Surely that must content you! Dovothing 
for me; tha:'s all. I advise no man to interfere in proceedings that I choose 
to take, and I am sure you know me better than todo so. The fact is, I see, 
you mean to offer me advice. It 13 well meant, I have no doubt, but I[ reject 
it. Now, if you please, we will return to the carrisge. I find no entertainment 
here, but quite the reverse, and if we prolonged this couversation we might 
quarrel, which would be no proof of wisdom in either yeu or me.” 

With this rejoinder, and wailing for no further discussion, Sir Mulberry Hawk 
yawoed, and very leisurely turned back, ee 

There was not a little tact ard knowledge of the young lord’s disposition in 
this mode of treating him. Sir Mulbe:ry clearly saw that if his dominion were 
to last, it must be es abli-hed now. He knew that the moment he became 
vio ent, the young man would become violent too. He had many times been 
enabled to strengthen his influence when any circumstance had occurred to 
weaken it, by adopting this cool and laconic style, and he trusted to it now, with 
very little doubt of its entire success. 

But while he did this, and wore the most careless and indifferent deporiment 
that h’s practised arts enab ed him to assume, he inwardly resolved not only to 
visit all the mortification of bemg compelled to suppress his feelings, with ad- 
ditional severity upon Nicholas, but alsoto make the young lord pay dearly for 
it one day in some shape or other. So long as he had been a passive instrument 
in his hands, Sir Mulberry had regarded him with no other feeling than contempt; 
but now that he presumed to avow opinions in opposition to his, and even to 
turn upon him with a lofty tone aud an air of superiority, he began to hate him. 
Conscious that in the vilest and most worthless sevse of the term, he was de- 
pendent upon the weak young lord, Sir Mulberry could the less brook humilia- 
tion at his hands, and when he began to dish ke him he measured his dislike— 
as men often do—by the extent of the injuries he had milicted upon its object 
When it is remembered that Sir Mulberry Hawk had plundered, duped, deceiv- 
ed, and foo'ed his pupil in every possible way, it will not be wondered at that 
beginning to hate him, he begas to hate him cordially. 

On the otver hand, the young lord having thought—which he very seldom did 
about anything—haviig thought, and seriously too, upon the affair with Nicho- 
las, and the circumstances which led to it, had arrived at a manly and honest 
conclusion. Sir Mulberry’s coarse and insulting behaviour on the occasion in 
question had produced a deep impression on his mind ; @ stroig suspicion of his 
having led tim on to pursue Miss Nickleby for purposes of his own, had been 
lurking there for some time ; he was really ashamed of his share in the trans 
action, and deeply mortified by the mivgiving that he had been gulled — He had 
had sufficient leisure to reflect upon these things during their late retirement, 
and at times when his careless and indolent nature would permit, had availed 
himself of the opportunity. Slight circumstances too had occurred to increase 
his suspicion. It wanted but a very slight circumstance to kindle bis wrath 
against Sir Mulberry, and this his disdaiuful and insolent tone in their recent 
conversation (the only one they had held upon the subject sivce the period to 
which Sir Mulverry referred) etfected. 

Thus they rejoined their friends, each with causes of dislike against the other 
rankling in his breast, and the young man haun'ed besides with thoughts of the 
vindictive retaliation which was threatened against Nicholas, and the determina- 
tion to prevent it by some strong step, if possible. But this was not all. Sir 
Mulberry, conceiving that he had silenced him effectually, could not suppress 
his triumph, or forbear from following up what he conceived to be his advan- 
tage. Mr. Pyke was there, and Mr Pluck was there, and Colonel Chouser, 
and other gentlemen of the same caste, and it was a great point for Sir Mulber 
ry to show them that he had not lost his influence. At first the young lord 
contented himself with a silent determination to take measures for withdrawing 





The proprietor, in a low voice, bade Sir Mulberry good day. Sir Mulberry, 
io the same tone, bade the proprietor go to the devil, and turned to speak with 
his friends. 

There was evidently an irritable consciousness about him that he was an ob- 
ject of curiosity on this first occasion of showing himself in public after the ac- 
cident that had befa!len him; and it was easy to perceive that he appeared on 
the race-course, that day, more in the hope of meeting witha great many peo 
ple who knew him, and so getting over as much as possible of the annoyauve at 
once, than with any purpose of enjoying the sport. There yet remained aslight 
scar upon his face, ani whenever he was recognised, as he was almost every 
minute by people sauntering in and out, he made a restless effort to conceal it 
with his glove, showing how keenly he felt the disgrace he had undergone. 

“Ah! Hawk,” said one very sprucely-dressed personage in a Newmarket 
coat, a choice neckerchief, and all other accessories of the most unexception- 
able kind. ‘ How d’ye do, old fellow '” 

‘This was a rival trainer of young noblemen ond gentlemen, and the person of 
ail ethers whom Sir Mulberry most hated and dreaded to meet. They shook 
hands with excessive cordiality. 

“ And how are you now, old fellow, hey ?” 

* Quite well, quite well,” said Sir Mulberry. 

“That's right,”’ said the other. ‘ How d’ye do, Vorisopht? 
palled down, our friend here—1ather out of condition still, hey ?” 

Ie should be observed that the gentleman had very white teeth, and that 
when there was no excu-e for layghing, he generally finished with the same 
moosyllable, which he uttered so as to display them. 

“ He’s in very good condition, there’s nothing the matter with him,” said the 
young man carelessly. 

“Upon my soul I’m glad to hear it,” rejoined the other. 
returned from Brussels?” 

«« We only reached town late last night,”’ said Lord Frederick. Sir Mulberry 
turned away to speak to one of his own party, and feigned not to hear. 

«Now, upon my life,”’ said the friend, affecting to speak in a whisper, “it’s 
an uncommonly bold and game thing in Hawk to show himself so soon. I say 
it edvisedly, there’s a vast deal of courage init. Yo see he has just rusticated 
long enough to exc te curiosity, and not iong enough for men to have forgotten 
that deuced unpleasant—by the bye—you know the rights of the affair, of course. 
Why did you never give those confounded papers the lie? I seldom read the 
papers, but | looked in the papers for that, and may I be ‘i 

“Look in the papers,” interrupted Sir Mulberry, turning suddenly round— 
*< te-morrow—no, next day, will you ?” 

«Upon my life, my dear fellow, | seldom or never read the papers,” said the 
ether, shrugging his shoulders, “but I will at your recommendation. What 
shail I look for, hey?” 

“Good day,” said Sir Mulberry, turning abruptly on his heel, and drawing 
his pupil with-him. Falling again into the loitering careless pace at which they 

“hed entered, they lounged out arm in arm. 

“{ won't give him a case of murder 'o read,” muttered Sir Mulberry with an 
ath; ‘‘ but it shall be something very near it, if whip-coid cuts and bludgeons 
bruise.” 

His companion said nothing, but there was that in his manner which galled 
“Sie Mulberry to add, with nearly as much ferocity as if his friend had been 
Nicholas himself, 

“J sent Jenkins to Nickleby before eight o’clock this morning. He’s a staunch 
vane; he was back with me before the messenger. I had it all from him in the 
Girst five minutes. I know where this hound is to be met—time and place both. 
But there’s no need to talk, to-morrow will soon be here.” 

“ Awd wha-at’s to be done to-morrow ?”’ inquired Lord Frederick. 

Sir Mulberry Hawk honoured him with an angry glance, but condescended to 
retura no verbal answer to this inquiry, and both walked sullenly on as though 
their thoughts were busily occupied, until they were quite clear of the crowd, 
and almost alone, when Sir Mulberry wheeled round to return. 


He’s a little 


“ Have you just 





“Stop,” said his companion, ‘I want to speak to you—in earnest. Don’t | who had been most noisy fell fast asleep upon the sofas, and thought no more 


turn back. Let us walk here a few minutes.” 


“ What have you to say to me, that you could not say yonder as well as 


here ¢” returned his Mentor, disengaging his arm. 
“ Hawk,” rejoined the other, “tell me ; | must know—” 


“ Must know,” in‘errupted the other disdainfully. ‘Whew! Go on. If| deeply in debt, both fallen from some higher estate, both addicted to every de- 


‘you must know, of course there’s no escape for me. Must know !”’ 


‘Must ask then,”’ returned Lord Frederick, *‘ and must press you for a plain | p'aving conventionalities as an excuse, they were naturally gentlemen of most 
“and s‘raight forward answer—is what you have jus‘ said only a mere whim of | unblemished honour themselves, and of great nicety concerning the honour of 
the moment, occasioned by your being out of humour and irritated, or is it your | other people. 


serious intention, and one that you have actualy conte nplated '” 


“Why, don’t you remember what passed on the su'yect one night, when I | pretty certain to make some noise, and could scarcely fail to enhance their re- 


+ was laid up with a broken limb?” said Sir Mulberry, with a sneer. 
«+ Perfectly well.”’ 
“Then take that for an answer, in the devil’s name,” replied Sir Mulberry 
* gnd ask me foi no other.” 


Such was the ascendancy he had acquired over his dupe, and such the latter's | one course, ef course.” 





h mself trom the connection immediately. By degrees he grew more angry, 
aud was exasperated by jests and familiarities which a few hours before would 
have been a source of amusement to him. This did not serve him, for at such 
bantering or retort as avited the company, he was no match for Sir Mulberry 

Still ao violent rupture took place, and they re'urned to town, Messrs. Pyke 
and Pluck and other geutlemen frequently protesting on the way thither, that 
Sir Muiberry had never been in such tip-top spirits in al! his life. 

They dined together sumptuously. ‘The wine flowed freely, as indeed it had 
done all day. Sir Mulberry drank to recompense himseif for his recent absti 

nence, the young lord to drown his indignation, and the remainder of the party 
because the wine was of the best and they Lac nothing to pay. It was nearly 
midnight when they rushed out, wild, burning with wine, their blood boiling, 
and their brains on fire, tothe gaming-table. 

Here they encountered another party, mad like themselves. The excitement 
of play, hot rooms, and glaring lights, was not calcula ed to allay the fever of 
the time. In that giddy whirl of noise and confusion the men were delirious 

Who thought of money, ruin, or the moriow, in the savage intoxication of the 
moment? More wire was called for, glass after glass was drained, their parcn- 
ed and scalding mouths were cracked with thirst. Down poured the wine like 
oil on blazing fire. And still the riot weut on—the debauchery gained its 
height—glasses were dashed upon the floor by hands that could not carry them 
to lips, oaths were shouted out by lips which could scarcely form the words to 
vent them in; drunken losers cursed and roared ; some mounted on the tables, 
waving botties above their heads and bidding defiance to the rest ; some danced, 
some sing, some tore the cards and raved. Tumult and frenzy reigned su- 
preme ; when a noise arose that drowned al! oihers, and two men, seizing each 
other by the throat, struggled into the middle of the room. 

A dozen voices, until now unheard, called aloud to part them. Those who 
had kept themselves cool to win, and who earned their living in such scenes, 
threw themselves upon the combatants, and forcing them asunder, dragged them 
some space apart. 

“Let me go!” cried Sir Mulberry, in a thick hoarse voice ; “ he struck me! 
Do you hear! I say, he struck me. Have Ia friend here? Who is this? 
Westwood. Do you hear me say he struck me ?” 

‘“‘T hear, I hear,” replied one of those who held him. 
night ” 

“T will not by G—,” he replied, fiercely. ‘A dozen men about us saw the 
blow.” ; 

“To-morrow will be ample time,”’ said the friend. 

“Tt will not be ample time !’’ cried Sir Mulberry, gnashinghis teeth. ‘ To- 
night—at once—here!” His passion was so great that he could not articu- 
late, but stood clenching his fist, tearing his hair, and stamping upon the 
ground. 

' * What is this, my lord?’’ said one of those who surrounded him. ‘ Have 
blows passed ?” 

‘‘ One blow has,” was the panting reply. ‘I struck him—I proclaim it to 
all here. I struck him, and he well knows why. I say with him, let this quar- 
rel be adjusted now. Captain Adams,” said the young lord, looking hurriedly 
about him and addressing one of those who had interposed, ‘‘ Let me speak 
with you, I beg.” 

The person addressed stepped forward, and, taking the young man’s arm, 
they retired together, followed shortly afterwards by Sir Mulberry and his 
friend. 

It was a profligate haunt of the worst repute, and not a place in which such 
an affair was likely to awaken any sympathy for either party, or to call forth any 
further remonstrance or interpo-ition. Elsewhere i's further progress would 
have been instantly preven'ed, and time allowed for sober and cool reflection ; 
but not there. Disturbed in their orgies, the party broke up; some reeled 
away with looks of tipsy gravity, others withdrew noisily discussing what had 
just occurred ; the gentlemen of honour who \ived upon their winnings re- 
marked to each other as they went out that Hawk was a good shot ; and those 


“Come away for to- 


about it. 

Meanwhile the two seconds, as they may be called now, after a long confer- 
ence, each with his principal, met together in another room. Both utterly 
heariless, bo:h men upon town, both thoroughly initiated in its worst vices, both 


pravity for which soc’ety can find some genteel name and plead its most de- 


These two gentlemen were unusually cheerful just now, for the affair was 


putatious considerably. ; 
“This is an awkward affair, Adams,” said Mr. Westwood, drawing himself 
up 

















“No apology, I suppose *”’ said Mr. Westwood. 

“Not a syllable, sir, from my man, if we taik till doomsday,” returned the 
captain. ‘* The original cause of dispute, 1 understand, was some girl or other 
to whom your priucipal applied certain terms, which Lord Frecerick, defending 
the girl, repelled. But this led to a iong rectimination upon a great many sore 
subjects, charges, and counterctarges. Sir Mulberry was sarcastic ; Lord 
Frederick was excited, and struck him in the beat of provocation, and under 
circumstances of great aggravation. That bluw, unless there is a full retrac- 
tion on the part of Sir Mulberry, Lord Frederick is ready to justify.” 

“There is no more to be said,’’ returned the other, ‘ but to settle the hour 
and the place of meeting. It's a responsibility ; but there is a strong fe 
have it over: do you ov ject to say at sunrise !” 

“Sharp work,”’ replied the captain, refe ring to his watch; “however 40 
this seems to have been a long time brooding, and negotiation is only a waste 
of words—no.” : 

“ Something may possibly be said ovt of doors after what pas-ed in the other 
room, which rendersut desirable that we should be off without delay, and quite 
clear of town,” said Mr. Westwood. ‘* Wiat do you say to one of the mea. 
dows opposite ‘Twickenham, by the river-side ?”’ 

The captain saw uo objection. 

* Shall we join company in the avenue of trees which leads from Petershary 
to Ham House, and settle the exact spot when we arrive there?” said Mr 
Westwood. 

To this the captain also assented. After a few other preliminaries, equally 
brief, and having settled the road eech party should take to avoid suspicion 
they separated, 
‘“‘ We shall just have comfortable time, my lord,” said the captain, when he 
had communicated the arrangements, ‘to call at my rooms for a case of pis- 
tols, and then jog coolly down. If you will allow me to dismiss your servant, 
we'll take my cab, for yours, perhaps, might be recognised.”’ 

Whata contrast when they reached the street, to the scene they had just 
left! It was already daybreak. For the flaring yellow light within, was sub- 
stituted the clear, bright, glorions morning ; for a hot, close atmosphere, tainted 
with the smeli of expiring lamps, and rec king with the steams of riot and dis- 
sipation, the free, fresh, wholesome air. But to the fevered bead on which ihat 
cool air blew, it seemed to come laden with remorse for time mis-spent and 
countless opportunities neglected. With throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes 
wild and heavy, thoughts hurried and diso'dered, he felt as though the light 
were areproach, and shrunk involuntarily from the day as if he were some foul 
and hideous thing. 

* Shivering !”’ said the captain. 
“ Rather.” 

‘* It does strike cool, coming out of those hot rooms. 
you. So, so; now we're off.” 

They rattled through the quiet streets, made theircall at the captain's lodg- 
ings, cleared the town, and emerged upon the open road, without hindrance or 
molestation. 

Fields, trees, gardens, hedges, every thing looked very beautiful ; the young 
man scarcely seemed to have noticed them before, thovgh he had parsed the 
same objects a thousand times. There was a peace and serenity upon them all 
strangely at variance with the bewilderment and confusion of his own half-so 

dered thoughts, and yet impressive and welcome. He had no fear upon bis 
mind ; but as he looked about bim he had less anger, and though all old celu- 
sions, relative to his worthless late companion, were now cleared away, he rather 
wished he had never known him than thought of its having come to this 

The past night, the day before, and many other days and nights beside, all 
mingled themselves up in one unintelligible and senseless whirl ; he could not 
s: parate the trans ‘ctions of one time from those of another. Last night seemed 
a week ago, and months ago were as last night. Now the noise of the whve!s 
resolved itself into some wild tune in which ve could recognise scraps of airs he 

knew, and tow there wasnothing in his ears buta stunning and bewildering sound 
like rushing water. But his companion rallied him on being so silent, and they 
talked and laughed boisterously. When they stopped he was a little surprised 
to find himself in the act of smoking, but on reflection he remembered when and 
where he had taken the cigar. 

They stopped at the avenue gate and alighted, leaving the carriage to the 
care of the servant, who was a sinart fellow, and nearly as well accustomed to 
such proceedings as bis master. Sir Mulberry and his friend were already 
there, and all fuur walked in profound silence up the aisle of stately elm trees, 
which, meeting far above their hesds, formed a long green perspective of gothic 
arches, terminating | ke some o'd ruin in the open sky. 

After a pause, and a brief conference between the seconds, they at length 
turned to the right, and taking a track across a little meadow, passed Ham 
Hou-e and came into some fields beyond. In one of these they stopped. ‘The 
ground was mesvured, some usual forms gone through, the two principals were 
piaced front to front at the distance agreed upon, and Sir Mulberry turned bis 
face towards his young adversary for the first time. He was very pale—his 
eyes were bloodshot, his dress disordered, and his hat dishevelled, 
probably the consequences of the previous day and night. For the face, it ex 
pressed nothing but violent and evil passions. He shaded his eyes with his 
hand, gazed at his opponent stedfastly for a few moments, and then taking the 
weapon which was tendered to him, bent hiv eyes upon that, and looked up ne 
more until the word was given, when he instantly fired. 

The two shots were fired as nearly as pos-ible at the same instant. In that 
instant the young lord turned his head sharply round, fixed upon his adversary 
a ghastly stare, and, without a groan or stagger, fell duwn dead. 

‘** He’s gone,” cried Westwood, who, with the other second, had run up to 
the body, and fallen on one knee beside it. 

‘*His b'eod on his own head,” said Sir Mulberry 
himseli, and forced it upon me.” 

“Captain Adams,” cried Westwood hastily, “I call you to witness that this 
was fairly done. Hawk, we have not a moment to lose We must leave this 
place immediately, push for Brighton, and cross to France with all speed. ‘This 
has been a bad business, and may be worse if we delay a moment. Adams, 
consult your own safety, and don’t remain here ; the living before the dead— 
good bye.” 

With these words, be seized Sir Mulberry by the arm, and hurried him away 
Captain Adams, only pausing to convince himself beyond all question of the 
fatal result, sped off in the same direction to concert measures with his servant 
for removing the body, and securing his own safety likewise. 

So died Lord Frederick Verisopht, by the hand which he had loaded with 
gifts and clasped a thousand times ; by the act of him but for whom and others 
like him he might have lived a happy man, and died with children’s faces round 
his bed. 

The sun came proudly up inall his majesty, the noble river ran its winding course, 
the leaves quivered and rustled in the air, the birds poured their cheeriul songs 
from every tree, the short-lived butrerily fluttered its little wings ; all the light 
and life of day came on, an‘, amidst it all, and pressing down the grass whose 
every blade bore twenty tiny lives, lay the dead man, with his stark and rigid 
face turned upwards to the sky. 
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SPORTING IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the London Sporting Reriew. 

I have just read an article in your excellent Review on the dearth of field- 
sports in the New World, written by one who appears to know something of 
spor ing, but which I cannot allow to pass without comment. Your writer be- 
gins with declaring that there are actually no field-sports properly so called i 
the whole Continent of North America, and that, with the exception of a little 
horse-racing. the Americans have actually no recreations or amusements that 
would appear to come under the general code of Sporting. He also says that 
America is not better off as regards shooting, woodcocks being found in small 
numbers, and snipes not abundant. 

The author of the ** Backwoods” has either forgotten, or else is not aware, 
that, besides the United S ates, there are certain British Provinces in North 
America, called New Brunswick and Neva Scotia, to which his observations de 
not apply ; that there the right old English feeling is kept up, and such sports 
as the country affords are enjoyed in a sporting manner. 

Let me inform him that at Halifax there is a highly respectable and well-con- 
ducted Jockey Club, and that regular races, which continue three days, take 
place there annually, and that, in future, it Is expected there will be two meet- 
ings during the season. A cup, value 100 guineas is given every year for 
three-year olds, thorough-breds only ; and it may be stated that as much atten- 
tion 1s paid to pedigree in those Provinces as he will find in England, while 
more care is taken to have an authentic record than appears to have been the 
case in the matter of Bloomsbury here. The legislatures of those Colonies 
have, at various times, appropriated large sums for the purchase and importa- 
tion of thorough-bred horses and mares, and their produce is fast spreading ovet 
the whole country. ‘Tandem Clubs,” in the various colonial towns, have made 
that a favourite style of driving, and a thorough-bred leader is now considered 
“quite the thing” with British North American fashionables and sporiing men 

Hurdle races have been introduced of !ate, and have become very popular : 
although I have seen a number in New Brunswick, the only accident I remem- 
ber happened to Lord William Hi'l of the 434, who broke his collar-bone 1 
going at a stiff double hurdle At the last hurdle race at Fredericktown, Long- 
lege, the property of the Honourable Mr Bailie. bolted, and carried his rides 





“Very,” returned the captain; “a blow has been struck, and there is but 





handsomely over a pair of horses that were standing attached to a gentleman's 
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carriage near the course ; a proof, at all eveuts, that Longlegs is not bad at a 


i writer does not seem to be aware, either, that there is abundance of 
fly fishing, bot» for salmon and trout, in those Provinces, which may be en- 
joyed to any extent in the most spor:ing and gentleman-like manner. Let him 
try the vicinity of Halifax, or the river Nashwaak, near Fredericktown, and he 
will confess that the salmon fishing is not amiss. Let him visit river Philip in 
Jone, and he will find there parties of sportsmen killing the beautiful sea-trout, 


With knowledge, con-cious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss !"’ 

“We wish,” said we to ourselves, ‘‘that his lordship’s taste had been as 
good as his intentions, and that, instead of this trumpery piece of brass—which 
cannot have cost him much more than five pounds—he had put up a marble 
tablet, which one might have read without all this scrubbing. How much bet- 
ter, too, it wou d have been, if his lordship had not obtruded his own name upon 
it!” If we had continued our soliloquy much longer, we should have fourd 


from three to seven pounds weight, in quantities, and, at the close of ihe day, | fault not only with the taste and liberal cy, but with the motives of his jordship ; 
enjoying their iced-claret and Madeira, at a most reasonable rate, in avery clean | but we were saved from the uncharitableness by the pew-opener, who broke sn 


and comfortable inn by the river side But fly-fishing may be bad every where 
in those Provinees, and the groud may be changed so often, «nd with so little 
trouble, that plenty of sport may be secured at ali times from May to Novem 


r. 
Should he tire of fly-fishing therefore (which few of our best sp rismen ever 


upon our meditation to remind us that immediately under the pew on which we 
stood lay the ashes of the poet. 

* What, was he buried within the church?” said we 

** No,” replied the pew opener, *°on the outside, Just against the wall; but 
the church has been enlarzed since that day to make room for the organ; so 





do,) he may try trolling for the striped bass, a beautiful and very lively fish, 
from four pounds upwards, a few of which will cut out some work for him, and | 
keep him actively employed for the time. 

It trolling does not suit his taste, perhaps he might not object, in July or | 
August, to join a party in spearing salmon by torch bght. In that ease he shill | 
be launched in one of our light birch canoes, with a flaming torch in its prow, 
and with a long-handled spear he shall be taught to shoot a foaming rapid with 
railway speed ; and, if he has a quick eye and a ready hand, he shall poise a 
glittering twenty pounder on his shaft. He shall kave a prime night's work 
among the salmon, w th a party of half-a-dozen canoes; he sha'l see these light 
barks dashing down a long rapid, their brizht lights dancivg on the water, and 
flashing from bank to bank ; then, urzing ther way up again, crossing and re- 
crossing each other in the boiling stream, with all the dexterity of accomplished 
whips managing so many fiery four-in-hants. He shall see this, and if he is 
not delighted wiih be novely aud bustle of the scene, the brilliancy of the 
strugslias sulinon as they are tosse! from the whirling water into the red gla 
of the torch, the merry shouts and cheers of those successfully engaged, mingled 
with the mad rush and roar of the river, then it must be confessed that tastes 
differ, and we can do nothing for him in British America 

I would mention to your writer ‘urther, that, before he spoke of the cock and 
snipe-shooting in America, he should have visited the Colonies, and he might, 
perchance, have found very substantial reasons for qualifying and amending the 
opinion which he has so roundly expressed. On the Waterborough meadows, 
which are many miles in extent on the river St. John, he may dispense with his 
pointers until near the close of tue season. In the latter part of August, when 
the shooting usually commences, snipes are there generally found in double 
couples, and the birds he so close to each other that dogs (unless a stanch re- 
triever) are worse than useless. Let me advise him to do as I have done, em 
ploy one of the lynx-eyed, active, half-amphibious Indian boys, who will carry 
his bag, mark gam , and find a dead bird witn unerring certainty. If he does 
not like to be glutted with sport, and would confine himself to twenty or thirty 
brace for a morning work, he may take a higher line of country below Gage 
Town, and walking over it in the most correct and quiet. manner, with well- 
trained dogs, will, without much difficulty, satisfy his desire. 

I shall not at pre-ent say any thing of de-r and caraboo hunting, or snow- 
shoes, during the winter, or of moo-e-hunting on the shores and waters of the 
Rossignol lake, in the summer, where a friend, last season, after an animated 
water-bunt, kiiled a stately moose weighing seven hundred. Suffice it to men- 
tion these things, as I trust enough hus been said to satisfy the author of the 
“Backwoods,” that, whenever he speaks of Yankee sportsmen, and American 
sporting, he should make some exception in favour of his colon:al countrymen in 
the British colonies A New Brunswicker, 

*,* We think we recognise in the above our friend P . of St. Johns. 

—_—E— 


RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS.—NO. IV. 
THE THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Approach to Richmond.—The grave of Thomson.—Wit among the Tombstones —Rich- 
mond Palace.--The battle of the Gnats.—View from Richmond Hiil.—A Song by 
Mallet.—Gay, the poet —Traditions of Ham House.—Eel-pie Island.—The Poetical | 
Sawyer —Anecdote of Kean. 

As we passed Kew- Bridge our mind was filled with a multitude of confused 
thoughts, reminiscences intrica’ely blended, of poetry and the poets ; of Jeanie 
Deans, and the Duke of Argyle; of Richmond Hill, and the charms of its far- 
famed lass; and of ‘maids of bonour’’—the chief delicaces of the place, 
which, with a carnivorous appetite, we longed to devour. But, as we approached 
nearer, our thoughts became more distinct, and finally fixed themselves upon 
the memory of Janes Thomson, the delightful bard of the Seasons, who is 
—— upon the spot. ‘“O! yes,” said we, quoting the ode of his friend 

Jollins, 








‘*Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid thy gentle spirit rest.” 


We were tilus musing, when a merry strain now broke in upon our medita- 
tions § The band which had accompanied the steam-boat from London struck 
up the familiar air, * The Lass of Richmond Hil; a custom which has been 
observed ever since steam-boats have plied in this part of the river, to give us 
notice that we were at our journey’s end. 

Without s‘op,ing to ascend the hill, we struck at once into the lower parts 
of the town, and, by dint of inquiry, found ourselves in a few moments in front 
of the ancient, humble, but, in our eyes, beautiful church of Rehmond. We 
forthwith strolled through the churchyard, in search of the sexton or door-keeper. 
that we might give him his fee, and be admitted inside. One of the first objects 
that caugh our attention was a neat marble tablet upon the wall, with a me 
dallion head sculptured upon it, and inscribed with the simple words, ** To the 
memory of Ed. aund Kean: erected by his son, Charles Edmund Kean, 1839.’ 
We paused a moment, and took off our hat, for we are of the number of those 
who pay reverence to the inanimate sod. and the senseless a~hes beneath it, if 
those ashes have ever been warmed by the soul of genius, or of goodness. We 
are also of the number of those who are critical in monumental inscriptions, 
and we considered this brief one for awnile, and, owning that it was enough, 
pissed on. After inquiry at ore of the cottages that skirt the churchyard, we 
were directed next door, to the pew-opener and that personage readily under- 
took to escort us over her little building ; as important to her, and containing 
monuments as mignificent, and as welt worh looking at, as either St, Paul's or 
Westininster Abbey. If we were pleased with the o -tside appearance of the 
church, we were still better pleased when we entered within. It is an old- 
fashioned editice, just large enough for a village, with a fine organ, neatly car- 
ved, ani we |l-covered pews, and wails alm st hidden by monumental tablets, 
and the whole looking as grand and modest as true piety itself, 

O ir cicerone. like one who was well accustomed to her task, was leading us 
round the church, beginning from the begivning, and showing us in due order 
the tombs of the worthies of Richmond, when we broxe in upon her established 
practice, and req :est«d her to point out at once the grave of Thomson. She 
led the way immediately to the darkest corner of the church, when, opening a 
pew-door, she bade us enter We had heard much of the munificence of the 
Earl of Buchan in erecting a memorial over the poet's ashes, and we looked 
around us accordingly for some handsome piece of monumental marble, which 
might be worthy of the donor, and sufficient for its avowed purpose,—the satis- 
faction of the bards admirers. We could not conceal the expression of our 
disappontment, when the pew-opener, bidding us mount upon the seat of the 
pew, pointed out to us a pece of copper a»out e-yhteen inches square, so out 
of the reach -of the ordinury observer—so blackened by time—and so inerusted 
by the damp, that it was quite impossible to read une line of the inscription. 

“Then you have not many visiters to this tomb?” said we to the pew- 
opener 

_“O! yes, we have,” replied she ; “ but they are not so part cular as you, 
sir: not one in a hundred cares to read the inscription ; they just look at it 
from below, a d pass on.” 

€ took out our pocket handkerchief, and began to rub the damp verdigris 
from the copper as the pew-opener spoke ; which she observing, mount« d also 
upon the bench, and, taking her own handkerchief from her pocket, rubbed 
away with as much earnestness as we did. ‘The dirt was an ich thick upon 
it; besides which, the letters were of the same colour as the plate on which 
they are engraven, s» that, after all, we were afraid we should be obliged to 
give over the attempt as quite hopeless. 

“ here,” she said, ** now I think you will be able to read it,’’ as the rust, by 
bea este ¢ applicaton of her havds. was transferred from the tablet to her 
handkerchief. ‘I think you might manage to make it out, if you are particu- 
Narly anxious about it.” ~ 


We tred again accordingly, and, with some trouble, read the following 
inscription :— 

‘In the earth below this tablet are the remains of James Thomson, author 
ef the b autiful poems, entitled, * The Seasons,’ ‘ The Castle of Indolence,’ &c., 
who died at Richmond on the 22nd of August, and was buried there on the 29th, 
0.3. 1748. The Earl of Buchan. unwilling that so goot a man, and sweet a 
poet, should be without a memorial, has denoted the place of his interment for 
the satisfaction of h’s admirers, in the year of our Lord 1792. 


“ Father of light and life’ Th u geod supreme ' 


that the wall passes right across his cotlin, and cuts the b dy in two, asi were.” 

“Cuts the body in two!” repeated we, “and, did no charitable soul, when 
this thing was ;roposed, so much ¢s tint toat the church might have been made 
a little larger, so that the whol» body might have been brougtt inside !” 

*T never inguired,’’ said the pew-opener; * but, surely, sir, you'll go and 
see the grave of the great Mary Ann Yates? Lord bless you, sir, more people 
go to see that grave than any other in the church!” 

‘The great Mary Aun Yates!” sail we in some perplexity ; for, toour shame 
be it spoken, we had furgotten the name, and we did not like to expose our ig 

norance to the pew-opener. “*Oh, by all means,”’ said we, making the best of 
the matter, and following our conductress to the other end of the church towards 
the communion.-table 

* There,’’ said the pew-opener, removing a small mat with her foot, and di- 
recting our attention to a plain slab on the floor, **there lies the body. Of course 
you've heard of her?” 

We said nothi g, but mode a feint of being so engrossed with the epitaph as 
not to have heard the inquiry. 

‘She was very celebrated, [’ve been told,’”’ added she, after a pause; *‘ and, 
indeed, I've heard that Mrs. Siddous was'nt anything like equal to her.” 

This observation enlightened us ; our igno ance was cleared up. We gazed 

upon the grave of the great Mary Ann Yates,—the tragic actress, Mrs Yates, 
so grea‘ly admired in her day, and a woman of undoubted gi novus in the pursuit 

she had chosen. ‘ And such,” thought we, ‘tis fame; a mere matier of circles 
and classes. Pilgrims come to the tom» of a person celebrated in one sphere, 

who are ignorant that in the next grave s!ee;s ove who was just as cel: brated in 

another, and who did not even know that such a person ever existed. The 

worshippers of poetry never heard of the actress; the admirers of the acuress, 

in all probability, never heard of the poet; and so on, through all the various 
ranks and deveminations of society.” We were thus cogitating, when the pew- 
opener told us that she had some other very fine tombs to show us, and with 
such an emphasis upon the word fine, as impressed us witb the notion that she 
would think we slighted her monuments, (and she was evidently proud of them,) 
if we refused to look atthem. We went round accordingly, and up into the 
galeries, where several! tablets were pointed out to us, with warm evlogia upon 
the sculptured cherubim, or other ornaments that supported them. But one 
only struck us as remarkable, a p'ain blue stone, with a Latin inscription to the 
inemory of Robert Lewes, a Cambro-Bri'on and a lawyer, who died in the year 
1649, ‘and who,” said the epitaph, ‘* was such a great lover of peace and quiet, 
that when a contenton began in his body between life and death, he imme- 
diately gave up the ghost to end the dispute.” There is wit and humour even 

inthe grave. There is an entertaining French work, entitled ** Des grands 
Hommes qui sont morts en plaisantant ; one as entertaining might be made 
upon the subject of ** Wit among the tombstones.” It would not be uninstruc- 
tive either, and wou!'d afford numberless illustrations of that unaccountable 
propensity of many people to choose the most solemn things as the objects ot 
their merriment. The richest comedy ever penned fails to excite more laugh’ er 
than the lugubrious jokes of the grave-digg: rs in Hamlet; and sextors, mutes 

and undertakers, are the legitimate butts of the jester and car.caturist all over 
the world. 

Having lingered in the church until we had satisfied our curiosity, we pro- 
ceeded towards Rosedale House, where Thomson resided, and where the chair 
on which he sat, the table on which he wroe, and the peg on which he hung 
his hat, are religioisly preserved, as relics of departed genius. Grea ly to our 
sorrow, we were unable to procure admission. It was an inconvenient hour for 
the family, and we had not come properly provided with an introduction. There 
was no help for it, and we therefore walked on towards the Green. The house, 
after the poet’s death, was purchased by a Mr. Ross, who had so much venera- 
tion for his memory, that he forbore to pull it down, though small and inconve- 
nient; but enlarged and repaired it, at an expense of nine thousand pounds. 
It was afterwards inhabited by the Honourable Mrs. Boscawen, the widuw of 
the admiral, who participated in this feel ng of ber pred. cessor, and repaired the 
alcove in the garden, where the poet used to write in the fine weather. Within 
it she replaced his table, and inscribed over the entrance. 

‘‘Here Thomson sung the seasons, and their change.” 

Over the back seat at this table hangs a board, upon one side of which are the 
following words, ‘* James Thomson died at this place, August 22nd, 1748 ;” 
and, upon the other, a longer memorial, with a strange and unpleasing atfecta- 
tion of fine writing about it, which runs as fo'lows :—* Within this pleasing 
retirement, allured by the music of the nightingale, which warbled in soft unison 
to the melody of his soul, in unaffected cheerfulness, and genial though simple 
elegance, lived James Thomson. Sensibly alive to all the beauties of nature, 
he painted their images as they rose in review, and poured the whole profusion 
of them into his inimitable ‘ Seasons.’ Warmed with intense devotion to the 
Sovereign of the Universe, its flame glowing through all its compositions, ani 
mated with unbounded benevolence, with the tenderest social sens bility, he 
never gave one moment's pain to any of his fe llow-creatures, save by his death, 
which happened at this place on the 22nd of August, 1748.” 

From Rosedale House, the present name of this dwelling, we strolled up 
Kew Foot-Lane, and soon arrived at the Green, a large open space, which does 
not belie its name, surrounded with many comfortable-looking houses, and rows 
of venerable trees 
The anvient palace of the Kings of England stood upon this spot. There is 
little of it left now except the gaieway, and that little offers nothing to satisfy 
the gaze of any but the mere antiquary. It does not look old and venerable 
enough for the lover of the p cturesque, being so patched up by and wedged in 
between surrounding houses as to have almost lost its distinctive character.— 
Several kings and queens of Eng'and lived and died upon this spot, Edward if 
and Edward II. resided here, and Edward IIL died here, deserted in that last 
hour by all the flattereis ard parasites who had fattened upon his bo: ty ; even 
Alice Pierce, the mistress of his bosom, flying from hi. side, #nd leaving him to 
die with no more attendance than if he had been a beggar, giving up the ghost 
in a ditch. Richard II. the next king, passed much of his time at this 
manor; in whose days, at Sheen, as we are informed by that veracious chroni- 
cler, Stowe, “there was a great fighting among the gnats! They were so 
thick gathered,” says he, “ that the air was darkened with them, and they fought 
and made a great battle. Two parts of them being slain, fell down to the ground, 
the third part having got the victory, flew away, no man knew whither. The 
number of the dead was such that they might be swept up with besomes, and 
busbels filled with them.” With what a gusto does the old historian describe 
this battle! how persuaded he seems of its truth! and, wih what a relish for 
the marvellous, and expectation to find the sa:ne in his reader, does he note 
every circumstance! Many of the battles between the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, ere dismissed by him with hardly more notice. ‘ 

Anne, the queen of Richard II. died in this building. She was so tenderly 
beloved by her husband, that he cursed the place where she died, and would 
never afterwards inhabit it. The very sight of the building s» moved him to 
grief, that he gave directions that it should be pulled down. The order was 
only partially executed, but the building remained in a ruinous condition until 
the time of Henry V. who repaired it, and founded three religious houses near 
it. It was destroyed by fire in the reign of Henry VII, who built it up 
again more magnificently than before, and first altered the name of the viliage 
from Sheen to Richmond, which it has ever since borne. Henry VIII also re- 
sided here in the early part of his reign, and once instituted a grand tournament 
onthe Green, at which he fought in disguise. He afterwards exchanged it with 

Wolsey. for the more magnificent palace of Hampton Court; but, after the fall 
and death of that minister, the palace again reverted to the crown. Elizabeth 
was confined in it for a short time, during the reign of her sister, and here she 
died broken-hearted for the death of the Earl of Essex. During the dissensions 
of the revolution, this palace met some rough treatment from the hands of the 
republicans, and the greater part of it was pulled down. Ithas never since held 
up its head in the world, but has gradually pined away to its present con- 
dition 
There are few, and those few must be insensible to the charms of natural 
beauty, who ever pass Richmond without ascending its far-famed hill, and gaz- 
ing upon the landscape which stretches beveath it. How beautiful is the oft 
quoted exclamation of her poet. 
‘‘ Enchanting vale, beyond whate’er the muse 

Has of Achaia or Hespera sung! 

O, vale of bliss! O, softly-swelling hills, 

On which the power of cultivation hes, 

And joys to see the wovder of his toil 





Ob! teach me what is good! Teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, v inity, and vice, . 


Fiom every low pursuit; and feed my soul 


Heavens! what a goudly prospect spreads around 
Of hills and dales, 2nd woo's and lawns, and spires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams !"’ 





We have read many descriptions of this favourite spot ; and, before we had 
seen it we were almost afraid to visit it, for, lke Wordsworth and the Yarrow, 
‘we had a vision of our own,” and dieaded lest the reality should ** undo it.’”” 
But curiosity was at last triumphan', and we went, and found reality more love- 
ly t an the pictures which had been drawn of her either by the penci! or the 
pen. The first time we ever ascended the hill. the landscape was illumined by 
the rays of a brig't noon-tide sun, and the waters of the Thames, stretching 
out right before ss, were illumined with a long streak of light, and the far for- 
| ests gieamed in the radiancy as their poughs were waved to and fro by a streng, 
| but pleassn!, south west wind Distant Windsor was visitle; end, hundreds 
of neat vilias, ad other pleasing objects gratified the eye to whichever side it 
turned; the Thames freshening and enlivening the whole’ As we stood the 
isky hecame overcast ; dark clouds arose upon the horizon; the wind blew 
| colder than its won'; while a few large drops of ra n, gave notice of an mpend- 
ing storm ‘The ‘Te:race was soon bare of its visiters; all sought shelter from 

the rain; but we remained to wa'ch the tempest, and the changes it wrought 

; upon the landscape. It was glorious to see how the trees waved, like fields of 
corn, as the storia: blew over them, and the smart showers whirled around: now 
hiding one spot by the thickness of the rain, and now wheeling past another, 
and o scuring it in like manner The distont heights were no longer visible, 
and we could just see the Thames winding at the foot of the hill, and curling 
itself into tiny waves under the breath of the storm. The blossoms of the wild 
chesnut trees fell thick around us, as we stood, diffusing a more delicious fra- 
grance through the air; and the very dust of the ground seemed odorous as the 
moisture fell upon it. Suddealy there was a flash right over Windsor Castle, 
and all its towers were percepuble for an instant, end then hidden again Suc- 
cessive flashes illumined oth: r s}o s; and, while the rain was piercing through 
our garments, we bad no other thought than a strong desire to become an ar- 
tist by the inspiration of the moment, and at one touch of our pencil, to fastere 
upon enduring canvass a faithful representation of the scene. 

It was admiration of this spot that inspired the now neglected Mallet, the 
friend of Thom-on, and a dweller in the neighbo:.rhoed, to write that beautiful 
song of his in praise of the Thames, which de-erves to be better known. 

‘* Where Thaines, along the daisy’d meads, 
His wave, in lucid mazes leads, 
Silent, slow,—serenely flowing, 
Wealth «n either shore bestow:ng, 
There, in a safe, though small retreat, 
Content and Love have fixed their seat ; 
Love, tat counts his duty pleasure ; 
Content, that knows and hugs his treasure. 








“From art, from jealousy secure, 

As faith unblamed, as friendship pure, 
Vain opinion nobly scorning, 
Virtue aiding, life adorning, 

Fair Thames, along thy flowery side, 

May those whom Truth and Reason guide, 
All their tender hours improving, 
Live like us, beloved and loving.” 


Descending the terrace, and crossing the bridge, how pleasant is the walk along 
the Middlesex bank of the river to the village of Twickenham, and its old grey 
church, where Pope lies buried! But p'easanter still is it to take a boat, and 
be rowed up the middle of the stream, unlocking the stores of memory as we 
pass, and saying to ourse’ves, ‘“ Here, on the right, lived Bacon. Yonder, at 
West Sheen, lived Sir William Trmple; and there was born the celebrated 
Ste.la ; and at the same place Swift first made ter acquairtance. And here, 
again, is Marble Hall, where the beaureous Lady Suffolk kept open house for 
all the wits of the n- ighbourh od.” 

Among the mos! conspicuo.s of the places we pass there is a neat little rural 
hut, called Gay’s Sammer-house, where, according to tradition, that amiable 
poet wrote his celebra'ed fables for the infant Duke of Cumberland, curry ng 
court favour, but getting nothi g but neglect for bis pains. * Dear Pope,” he 
wrote to his brother poet, “ what a barren soil I have been striving to produce 
something out of! Why did I not take your advice before my writing fa‘ les 
for the Duke. not to wr te them, or rather to write them for some you: g noble- 
man. It is my hard fate,—I must get nothing, write for or against them.”— 
Poor Gay! Too weil he knew, as Spenser so feelingly sings in his Mother 
Hubbard's Tale, 

‘« What hell it was in suing, long to bide, 

To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To spe:d to day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear a: d serrow ; 

To fret the soul with crosses and with cares ; 

To eat the heart through comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to cro:ch. to wait, to ride, torun, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be ondone !” 
Yet one cannot help thinking, after all, that it served him right ; for aceording 
to his own co fession, he was ready to wield his pen either for or against the 
court as might be most profitable. Who but must regret that a man of genius 
should ever have been reduced to so pitiful an extremity? Who but must 
sigh that he shold. even to tis bosom friend have made such a confession? 
At a short d stance beyond Gay's Summer house, and on the same side of 
the river, stands Ham House, formerly the residence of the noted Duke of 
Lauderda'e, and where he and his four colleagues, Cl fford, Ashley, Bucsing- 
ham, and Arlington, held those secret meetings, which acquires for them a 
name infamous in English history, the Cab«1,—a word which their initials hap- 
pened to compose. In the house, now the residence of the Countess of Dysart, 
are preserved many memoriils of the Lauderdale family. According to tradi- 
tion, this is one of the places in which Charles the Second took refuge after the 
battle of Worcester; and it is a'so said that the great gate leading 'o the Ham 
avenue, has never been opened to any meaner visiter since the hour when the 
fugitive king, after he left the wood ot Boscabel, was admitted within it for a 
night’s shelter. Another tradition, which is st il more questionable, asserts that 
here also, ax at. Boscabel, he hid himself emong the branches of an oak to es- 
cape a party of hi- eager pursuers A shattered trunk of a tree in Ham Lane 
was formerly shown to the visiter as the identical royal oak; and a fair which 
is annually held on the spot on the 29th of May has tended to countenance the 
belief among the peop e of the ne ghbourhood, who have no notion that any in- 
credulous and too precise examiner into da es and facts should deprive them of 
their traditions. However, * truth is st-ong,” and truth compels us to say, that 
their royal oak is only a counterfeit. 
Just before we arrive at ‘'wickenham, there is a small island in the middle of 
the river, called by some * T'wickenham Ait,” but better known to the people 
of London as ** Eel pie Island” The tavern upon the island is famous for its 
eels, and the mode of dressing them, and during the summer season is visited 
by great crowds from the metropolis. Clubs, benefit societies, trades’ unions, 
and other confecerations, frequently proceed thither, each member with his 
wife and children, or his sweetheart to feast upon the dainties of the spot. On 
a fine Sunday especially, Eel-pie Island is in all its glory, thronged with * spruce 
citizens,” “ washed artixans,” and ‘smug apprentices,” who repair hither, as 
Byron has it, ** to gulp their weekly air,” 

‘** And o’er the Thames to row the ribbon’d fair,” 

orto wander in the park, which, thanks to the public spirit of one humble indi- 
vid val, is still open to every pedestrian. Though somewhat of an episi de, the 
history of the right of way through this p'easant park is deserving of mention. 
In the year 1758, the Princess Amelia, daughter of George the Second. who 
was ranger, thought fit to exclude the public ; but an action was brought agamst 
her by Mr. John Lewis, 4 brewer, and inhabitant of Richmond, which he gamed, 
and the princess was forced to knock down her barriers. ‘The public nght bas 
never since been disputed, and the memory of the patriot'c brewer 1s still bigh- 
ly esteemed in all the neighbourhood, and his portraits sought afler, as memo- 
rials of his courage and perseverance. 

But to return again to Eel-pie Island. The place was the favourite resort 
of Kean for a few months before bis death. The boatman we were fortunate 
enough to hire was the boatman genera ly employed by the great actor, and 
from him we learned, that after the fatigues of the night were ever at the thea- 
tre, he often caused himse'f to be rowed to Eel pie /sland, and there lett to 
wander about by moonlight till two or three o’c ock in the morning. The tavern 
used at that time to be frequented py a poetical sawyer of Twickenham, whose 
poeiry Kean greatly admired. ‘he fir-t trme he heard the sawyer’s rhymes, 
he was so delighted that he made him a presen! of two sovereigns, and urged 
him to ventuie upon the dangerous seas of authorship, By his advice the saw- 
yer rushed into print, and published a twopenny volume upon the b- auties of 
Eel-pie Island, the delights of pie caning, and various other matters of local and 
general interest. Kean at this time was so weak, that it was neeessary to lift 
him in and out of the wherry,—a circumstance which excited the boatmen’s 
curiosi'y to go and see him in Richard the Third at the Kichmond theatre.— 
* There was some difference then, | reckon,” said the honest fellow ; “*se much,, 
that I was almost frighten d at him He seemes on the stage to be as strong 
as a giant, and strutted about so bravely, that I coull sc rcely believe it was 
the same man. Next morni:g he would come into ny boat with a bottle of 











branly in his coat-pocket, a+ weak as a child, until he had drunk about haif the 
brandy, when he plucked up a little One morving he came on board.—: sball 
never forget him was crying like a child, and sobsing as if his heart was 
breaking,—’twes the morning when his * ady’ ran away f om him. and he told 
me all a t it as well as he could for his tears. He had a bo:tie of brandy 
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with him then. He gave me a quartern of it, and drauk all the rest before we 
got to Twickenham, and then he was much better. But he was never the 
same man afterwards ; he said his hear: was broken ; and I believe it was, for 
he never held up his head again, poor fellow !” 

We thought the boatman (we should mention his name—George Cripps) 
seemed affected at the thought, and we asked if Kean had been kind to him. 

“ Many’s the time,” replied he, “ that I have carried bim in my arms in and 
out of the boat, as if he were a baby :— but he wasn’t particularly kind. He al- 
ways paid me my fare, and never grumbled at it, and was very familiar and 
free like. But all the watermen were fond of him. He gave a new boat anda 
purse of sovereigns to be rowed for every year.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said we. 

“When he died,”’ continued the boatman, “a great many of the watermen 
subscribed their little mite towards his monument. 

“Was there much gathered ?”’ inquired we. 

“ About seven or eight hundred pounds, I think,” replied the boatman, “ and 
it was to have been placed in Richmo:d church, but we hear nothing of it 
now, or whether it’s ever to be erected at all _ But here we are, sir, at Twick- 
enham church ; and if you please to step ashore, I'll wait for you, and then row 
you up to the Grotto.” ; 

This was exactly the arrangement that suited us, and we walked into the 
dirty village of Twickenham, to pay our homage at the grave of Pope. 

Ea 
POPULAR ERRORS RESPECTING THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


Some errors obtain such firm possession of people’s minds, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to root them out, and, in consequence, they are sometimes transmit- 
ted from aze to age as acknowledged truths. Of this kind are two or three 
respecting the battle of Waterloo; and though it took place so recently, and 
was So important as to engage universal attention,—thong thousands are still 
living among us who were witnesses of it, and thousands more have since visit- 
ed the field,—yet we have continually to endure the vexa'ion of reading and 
hearing erroncous statements respecting it, though the means of escertaming 
the truth are manifestly so avundant. ‘The recent publication of the Waterloo 
Despatches has suggested to us the expediency of endeavouring, once more, to 
abate the prevalence of these errors. 

One is, that the Duke of Wellington was taken by surprise at the opening of 
the campaign. his cherge, so far as it implies @ want of vigilance or sagacity, 
is entirely groundless. It is true that every commander, whose pol cy it is to 
act on the d:fevsive, is liable to the disadvantage of being attacked without 
knowing tlie time or point of attack ; and since the line of the allied a:mies was 
necessarily of geat extent, in order to guard the different reads leading to 
Brusse!s, and also to obtain supplies for the troops, the utmost skill and watch- 
fulness of the two commanders could vot preveut Buonaparte from meking, by a 
sudden movement, considerable progress before their troops could be concen 
trated to oppose him, But that they were inattentive and off their guard is 
contradicted, not only by their well-known character, but by abundant positive 
evidence contained in the last volume of the ‘ Despatches.” It appears that 
as early as the beginning of May they were daily expecting an attack, and had 
made every possible preparation to meet it; and though the expectation seems 
to have subsided a little before the middle of June, chiefly because their prepa- 
rations were then so complete that they thought Buonaparte would not venture 
to attack them, yet their arrangements were fully settled, and the vigilance of 
the out-posts was never remitted. The truth is, the whole imputation of being 
taken by surprise derives its origin from a story about a bail at which the Duke 
and many officers were present at the time when the second message, confirm- 
ing a former one, reached Brussels, that the cnemy were certainly in motion. — 
The first message arrived during the afternoon, but as it did not determine the 
extent or direction of the movement, it was necessary to wait for further intel- 
ligence before any movement could be made on our part. ‘There are at least 
three high roads leading from the French frontier to Brussels, and it was impos- 
sible to know which of them the enemy would choose. But every possible ar- 
rangement was made before the Duke went to the ball; and, therefore, the 
proper question is, was the march of the troops in the least delayed by the cir- 
cumstance of his being at the ball when the second message reached Brussels? 
Certainly not. They could not have moved sooner without runuing great risk 
of heing sent in the wrong direction, which might have been fatal to the safety 
of Brussels. It is not necessary (as Sir Walter Scott expresses it) that a gene- 
ral should be always equipped, like a knightofromance, with his boots and spurs 
on, aod a drawn sword in his hand; nor is his presence at a ball any proof of 





frivolity and carelessness, when there is not the least evidence that his duty was 
at all neglected, but quite the contrary. 

Next, itis objected that the Duke would have heen defeated at Waterloo ir 
the Prussians had not come up. This is possible, but, so far as the objection 
implies a charge of rashness for fighting the battle, there is no more sense in it 
than in any other fanciful supposition. He would not have offered battle if he 
had not known that the Prussians would come up. They did not come by a 
lucky accident. Blucber had promised that they should come, and he was not 
a inan likely to break his promise, when he knew that he was expected on the 
field of battle. And what was there to hinder them from coming! They had 
only nine or ten miles to march, without any river or enemy between them and 
the field; and if an army under such a general as Blucher set out early in a 
summer's morning to march ten miles, we might confidently expect that they 
would accomplish the task long before night, however bad the roads might be. 
They were, no doubt, much delayed by the bad state of the roads; neverthe- 
less a considerable force, under Bulow, came into action as early as three or 
four o'clock, which greatly lightened the pressure of the attack on our position, 
and the remainder arrived gradually and successively ; not the whole body at 
once, as some accounts see:n to represent. Hence, when people say, by way 
of depreciation, that the Duke would have been defeated if the Prussians had 
not come up, they might with as much reason say that he would have been de- 
feated if his own cavalry or artillery had not come up. The enemy saw with 
dismay the certainty of their coming, and made arrangements and exertions ac- 
cordingly, which, however, were ineffectual. 

A third objection is, that the position of Waterloo was weak and ill chosen. 
But the proper question is, whether it is not the best that can be found between 
Quatre Bras and Brussels; and secondly, whether it is not good enough to jus- 
tify the Duke in risking a battle in it for the important object of saving Brussels. 
On both points there is little or no room for doubt. The country had been in- 
spected, and that particular position chosen, by the Duke and some of his offi- 
cers the year before, in the expectation that it might be made available, some 
time or other, for the protection of Brussels ; aud as to its being good enough, 
the result supplies a conclusive answer. 

And here we cannot but remark how freqvently in war, as well as in other 
affairs, circumstances, which at first appear to be unfavourable, eventually con- 
duce to the greatness of the success. The tardy arrival of the Prussians was 
thought, no doubt, during the battle, to be a misfortune ; but it was this very 
circumstance which encouraged Buonaparte 'o prolong his attacks, till, through 
the fatigue of his troops and night coming on, he became so far involved that he 
could not extricate them. In like manner, the weakness of the position tempt- 
ed him to risk a direct attack upon it: if it had been mueh stronger, he would 
scarcely bave ventured to do se, but would either have endeavoured to turn it, 
or (which is more probable under the circumstances) would have retreated into 
France, and changed the whole plan of the campaign. We kvow what the re- 
sult was, but we do not know what it would have been, if made to depend on 
a diff: rent train of contingencies. 

A fourth error, very common among writers of lives and tours, is, that Wel- 
lington and Biucher met at the inn called La Belle Alliance, 7. ¢., close to the 
field of battle. They did not meetthere. Biucher overtook Wellington on the 
road to Genappe, two miles, or more, from the field of battle.* This error may 
seem trifling, but it is not entirely so; for the true account of the matter is a 
proof of the energy and decision of our great commander, which were not so 
abated by the fatigues of the day as to prevent him from availing himself, to the 
utmost, of the panic which had seized the enemy, and pursuing them (as his 
“Despatch” says) Jong after dark. From Genappe he returned to Waterloo, 
and the next day, the 19th, to Brussels. Where shall we finda parallel to such 
energy and promptitude! If we refer to the “ Despatches,” we shall find him 
writing letters at a very early hour in the morning of the 18th ; then fighting 
the battle, and pursuing the eremy till near midnight; the next day writing a 
long despatch, besides private letters, and returning to Brussels. ‘* You will 
see,” he says, ‘that I have not allowed the grass to grow under my feet.”’ 

Having corrected the above-mentioned errors, we beg to add a few remarks. 

Ist. A coliection of good maps of the countries and tields of battle which were 
the scenes of the operations would be a valuable supplement to Col. Gurwood's 
work ; and we hope that he will immediately adopt measures for getting it made. 
Without maps it 1s impossible to understand properly the account of the opera- 
tions. 

2d. What a monument are these despatches to the glory of Wellington ! 
And many volumes are still wanting to make the work complete. What a 
model do they afford, not only to officers in the Army and Navy, but to all who 
are charged with any public duty, of justice, activity, and courage! Justice, 
the first of all the virtues! without which the possession of his other great qua 
lities would only have made him a tyrant, and the scourge instead of the bene- 
factor of mankind ; and courage, moral as well as personal, in the highest de- 





* Sir Hussey Vivian states in his reply to Major Gawler, on the “ Crisis of Waterloo” 
(U. S. Journal, July, 1833), “that he found the Duke in front of Rossomme, about a mile 
from La Belle Alliance, where the British were halted for the night. Quang: had he not 
thea met Blucher! Major Gawler says they rode up together at Rossomme,—Ep. 


gree, together with patience, forbearance, and command of temper, unparalleled , 
—as, surely, was also the series of vexatious circumstances which gave to those | 
qualities occasion for their display and exercise. The despatch written by him 
giving an account ef the batile of Waterloo seems to us more wonderful than 
the battle itself. Written immediately after such tumultuous excitement, and 
the elation of such a victory, observe nevertheless its calmness, clearness, and 
simplicity ; appearing as if he hed put forth only half his strength, scarcely con- 
scious of having done anything extraordinary, and capable, theiefore, we are led 
to think, of achieving still bigher triumphs. 

3d. Though the great merits of the Duke of Well ngton are by few d'sputed: 
yet it is eouimon to say that he bas been also a very fortunate man. And cer- 
tainly in his twilitary operations it must be admitted that he was so; but in his 
political career, for which his qual ties equally fitted him, he has been far other- 
wise. During the twelve years which immediately followed the war, he was 
kept back from acting the promiveut part which was due to him ; and when at 
length he was raised to the station which, in our opinion, no one is entitled to 
dispute with bim, he was soon displeced from it by an unfortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, and by an unexampled exhibition of folly and madness, assail- 
ing him with the calumnious imputation that he was adverse to all reform, though 
no Minister had ever been so strenvous as himself in effecting a reform in every 
department of public business. It is tree that he declared his determination to 
resist Purliamentary Refurm, as it is called ; and why should this be a greater 
offenceic him than it had been in Mr. Canning, who was the champion of oppo- 
sition to Parliamentary Reform, and yet was in the height of popularity only two 
or three years before? Of what value are the opinions of a people so capricious 
and unjust? One yearadmiring Mr Canning’s speeches against Parliamentary 
Reform ; and auother, reviling the Duke of Wellington for briefly speaking to 
the same effect. 

However, we confidently hope that he will triump!: yet both over faction and 
intrigue, and that his country, which in the meridian of h’s glory and in the ex- 
tremity of danger owed its safety to him, will honour the closing years of his 
life, and at the same time consult its own interest, by committing to him again 
the chief diiection of its affairs —United Service Journal, 
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A DAY WITH SIR THOMAS. 


“When IT came up to reside, I confess I knew little of ridiag, much less of 
hunting; and the little knowledge I had of riding was more theoretical than 
practical ; my performances having been limited to the donkey which we bullied 
on the common at home in the holidays, and the old pony that had carried the 
whole family fortwelve years at least; whose hide was stick-proof, and whose 
paces were reduced ,to two—one, slow, lingering and unwilling, from the stable ; 
another quicker, livelier, and sometimes attended with indecent capers, to his 
rack and manger Still, while at Westminster, whenever hunting fox or hare 
was talked of, or coursing or racing (steeple-chasing was not invented then, the 
country not being too thickly populated), I felt unwilling to acknowledge that 
my father was either too poor, too stingy, or too timid to allow me to join in 
these manly amusements; and by picking up a few slang phrases from others, 
sneaking about the livery-stables in Westminster, chatling with the grooms and 
coachmen, while waiting for their masters about ‘the house,’ I began to talk 
loudly of bulfinches and raspers, the long tails and the slips; and offered and 
took the odds on the favourite for the Derby or the Leger; and by my skill in 
hedging and making up a book, not only astonished my friends, but myself. In 
short, I told more lies about the matter in one day then, than I could now invent 
in a week. 

‘‘My great misfortune was, as yeu willsee by.and by, that I could lie in safe- 
ty, as our racing at schoo! was confined to boat-racing, and our hunting to run- 
ning after one another, suimetimes witha stronzish scent in the air too in Tothill- 
fields, and I talked so well and so off-handedly, that no one dreamed I was com- 
ing Munchausen over him. 

‘*«T was once nearly caught out at it ; unfortunately Iwas not. According 
to my account, my father, though he did not actually keep the hounds of the 
Northamptonshire hunt, was by far the largest subscriber to them, end had the 
management of the kenne!: kept six hunters for his own use, having always 
two out in the field and hunting three times a week, besides cover-hacks, buggy- 
horses. and ponies for us boys. 

“Thad told this story so often, that I not only imposed upon others, but 
began to entertain some doubts myself whether it was merely imaginary. when, 
one day, as I was standing, talking sporting, and making a lash of twisted string 
to tie on a hooked stick, as a feeble imitation of a hunting-whip, a new boy was 
brought in, and of course, subjected tu the usual pertinent, if not ¢mpertinent 
quesiions, * What's your name—eh, spoony ?’ with a cut on the face. 





ae ~ ig—Stig—Stig—Stiggins,’ replied the novelty, blubbering at the unex- 
pected warmth ofhis we'come. 


ters even, by an application to his head’s antipoies, asked him, ‘ What’s your 
governor?’ > 
“+A p—p—pars—parson.’ 

““¢ What! do you mean a methodist parson?’ and to try his Christian humi- 
lity he was smitten on the other cheek likewise. 

**No; he’s rec—rec—rector of Clodpole-cum Bumpkin in Northamp‘on- 
shire.’ 

* All right! how much money have vou got—eh? did your governor stump 
up like a brick—eh? 

“«* A suf—sufferin,’ so he had, poor devil, ‘and if I want any more, I’m to 
ask a boy named John Hallum for some—he’s our squire’s son.’ 

“* Hullo! Jack Hallum! here! you're wanted,’ cried twenty voices to me 
at once, as I was sneaking off the moment I heard the brat’s name and address. 
‘ Here's a little kivey from your part of the world, who says you're to be his 
banker, for he knows you at home ; and I dare say lgs mother expects you to 
wash his feet and comb his hair. Have you got asmall-tooth and scrubbing 
brush, you little varmint ?’ 

“Poor Stiggins, to whom this was addressed, stared in amazement at a ques- 
tion he could not understand ; but, before it could be repeated, one of the big 
boys, who had, perhaps, doubted the genuineness and authenticity of some of my 
strainers, or was vexed at his own being eclipsed by them, came up, and in a 
kinder tone than little Stiggins had yet heard in college, inquired how far he 
lived from me, * Only just outside the park.’ 

*«* And how many horses does old Hallum keep, my little man ?’ 

‘«* Two now, a fowr-wheeler and the postman's pony,—that un as you broke 
his knees, master John,’ meaning me. 

‘“‘T saw a knowing wink and a meaning smile pass round the circle of my old 
admirers, and I knew how thoroughly I was done, if once found out, so giving 
Stiggins a flick on his haunches with the whip—catching him by the scruff of 
his neck, ‘Come here, you little lying son of a tithe-pig,’ said I, ‘come with me, 
and I'll oblige your governor and governess by taking care of you as you de- 
serve.’ 

“I lugged him off to my room as quickly as I could, and there told him, that 
as I chose my father to have six hunters, &c. &c., he must back my asser 
tions ; and I’d say his father kept his carriage, and his sisters had a grand - 
piano; but if he dared to split on me, I'd not only swear his father was cut by 
all the county for going drunk to a funeral, but that his eldest sister had had a 
child by the gardener. 

“This, and the sight of the whip I was just finishing off, had the desired ef- 
fect, and I told more lies, of a much superior description, than I did before his 
arrival, appealing to him for confirmation of them—with, ‘ Didn’t I, Stiggins ?— 
‘Of course—to be sure—I remember it well.’ It was not likely that he had 
forgotten what he had never heard of before. 

‘When I went down to Oxford to enter, I got up enough information in my 
old way, to return and give the most splendid description of a run I had had with 
the Craven, that beat Tom Smith’s out and out; so that when I came into resi- 
dence, I was expected to be a very fast man, and had to tell more lies than ever, 
to explain how the governor was selfish enough to keep all his horses at home, 
and to threaten me with stopping the supplies, if I ever hunted or rode up at 
Oxford. 

“ But ‘culpam pana premit comes,’ as Horace very justly observes. That 
same big boy, now a little man, Tom Sharpe by name, who had always suspect- 
ed me at school, was doubtless confirmed in his views of my character, and 
laid a trap for me. He invited me to a wine-party at his rooms, and as the 
champagne circulated, and the claret flowed, my ideas enlarged, and I cer- 
tainly suceeeded in astonishing every man there, even A. B., of master’s 
standing. 

’ “Tom Sharpe, who saw the time was come, rose and proposed my father's 
health, as @ man to whoin the county of Northampton was deeply indebted for 
his zeal and liberality, in promoting the noble sport of fox hunting. 

“« Hallum and the hounds! Hip—hip—hip—hurrah !—Nine times nine !— 
One cheer more! Yoicks !—tally ho !—hark forward !—go it, ye cripples !— 
jingle, jingle, jingle—crash, smash, rattle—rap, rap, rap—who-oop !’ and down 
sat the company, exhausted with their efforts to do honour to me and the 
toast. 

“T replied modestly and appropriately, which elicited a fainter repetition of 
the former cheers. When they had subsided, 

“*T say, old fellow!’ said ‘Tom Sharpe, ‘‘ we've heard you talk a good deal 
about your leaps and all that, and devilish well you do ta/k, but we've never 
seen you doit. Now I'll give you a mount to-morrow. You shall ride my 
Randy-rasper—we have an excellent meet, and shall have capital sport—sure 
to ay aud in a country that will just suit you, who prefer brooks to stone 
walls. 
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“Harrah !’ cried the rest. ‘ you're a capital fellow, Tom—wish you’d mount 
us all.—You can’t refuse, Hallum—eh ?” 

“In vain [ hinted at my vow to the governor—my being obliged to go to 
three lectures, and my private coach on the morrow; and, asa last resource 
to the fact, of my boots and breeches—white cords were all the go then—being 
left in the country, and my pink being quite too small for me. was promised 
every thing for a complete sct- out, and went to bed neerly dead drunk, with 
the pleasing conviction on what little of my mind I had left, that I should be 
quite dead next night, without the satisfaction of being drunk too. 

“If going to sleep was bad enough under this impression, what were my 
feelings on awakening in the morning! I sat up in the bed—my head aching 
ready to split—my tongue feeling like a bit of stale hung beef in my parched 
mouth. My stomach!—oh! dear!—and my nervous system not shaken, but 
completely shattered. At last I consoled myself with the thought that my crip- 
pled state was just the lucky thing to release me from my unlucky engagement, 
and I was trying to write a note to ‘Tom Sharpe, containing, in a shaky scrawl, 
a piteous statement of my case, and begging to be excused, when his servant 
en'ered my room, with a pair of ¢ops in one hand, and the rest of the dress for 
the ‘character’ I fancied I should play for that ‘ one day only’ in the other; and 
touching his hair with one finger, said, 

‘«* Master's compliments, sir, the grub’s on the table, and the trap ordered a 
quarter arter nine, and he bopes as ow you'll clean yourself as quick as bricks,’ 

‘«* But, James,’ said I, ‘I really feel very ill; I was just going to send a note. 
to your master, to say I cou!d not join him to-day.’ 

*«* Master von’t take no excuse,’ replied James, looking determined, propositi 
tenax, ‘for he knows you was bosky last night, and in course, qualmy this morn- 
ing ; and the physic’s ready what'll set you all right in no time.’ 

“© ¢ Physic ?” 

“¢Yes, a hot mash as you'll lap up in no ¢ime, and feel yourself as full of 
beans as a grocer’s coffee-imill ; but 1 must cut my lucky, sir, as master’s a vait- 
ing to be rubbed down ready for starting.’ 

“As James or Jim, as his familiars called him, would not await any further 
expostulation, I began to dress ; and imitating as closely as I could the correct 
men of that day, taking particular care to slew the buttons at the knees well 
forward ina slanting-dicular direction, and to push the boots down into the most 
desirable wrinkles ; [ put my hat on knowingly, with the ribbon fluttering in 
sight, whieh was to be coniined to my collar as a beaver-catcher during the run, 
and putting my heavy-handled whip under my left arm, with the lash dangling 
about, squared my elbows, pulled on my Woodstocks, and started, not a little 
pleased at my personal appearance, which I took care should not be lost on the 
college ; for [ went under one excuse to the buttery, and another to the kitchen; 
then stood in quad, and called loudly for my scout; and when I thought all had 
been sufficiently gratified with the sight of the gentleman in pink, I turned out 
of college and walked to Coll, at the same deliberate pace, and with the 
same gracious intentions to the public in general, as I had just evinced to my 
own college in particular, which induced a little dirty-nosed snob to cry out to 
one of his friends, 

“«T say, Bull, twig that ere scarlet-runner ;—an't he vun to go the pace?’ 

“Tfelt the insult, but did not express my indignation; and climbing up to 
Tom Sharpe's garret, found him, with two other men, pitching into underdone 
heefsteaks and kidneys, and washing them down with porter, ina way that sur- 
prised and disgusted me not a little, for .hey were just as drunk as 1 was over- 
night 

“¢Hulloh ! old fellow,’ cried Tom, ‘ why you haven't been focl enough to come 
out in pink without your great-coat and leggings on? You'll nap it, my boy! 
You know your dons won't stand that.—But come, fall to—time’s short—wea- 
ther muggy—roads woolly, and whipcord scarce.’ 

“T shucdered at the food, like a Jew at a pork shop; which Tom observing, 
he went on— 

‘“«* Beg, pardon, old fellow,—I forgot Jim said you were off your feed, and 
wanted a drench,—here, put your muzzle into this, and mop it up as quick and 
as hot as you can, and I'll bet the long odds you'll be all right before we get to 
Bicester.’ 

** He put a neat little silver tankard into my fore foot, as he called my hand, 
and the very odour of it was enough to gratify a dowager-duchess—the taste! 
—ye gods!—but as I'm not selfish, Ill tell you the contents—prola‘um 
est 








‘* Boil four glasses of jelly in a pint of the best Madeira, in a si/ver vessel— 
add two glasses of Curagoa and a little powdered cinnamon cloves. mace, ard 
nutmeg! !—a drink for tivo! !—the which if they don’t ‘ drinkee for drunkee,’ 
they'll get ‘drunkee for dr nkee.’ 

** After imbibing about half a pint of this ambrosial nectar, and nibbling a hot 
ginger-nut, I felt much better, and rather saucy. Jim came in to say the bug- 
gies were ready ; and the trio, lighting their cigars, in which I could not venture 


. ; ae ; | to join them, we started for Kickum’s livery-stables 
“ «Come, none o° that, you little beggar,’ said another boy, who, setting mat- | ’ 


“** Now,’ said Tom, ‘tumble in, old fellow ; I'm waggoner—you pay pikes.— 
The old flogger, Jim; the clouds look watery.’ So taking a shabby, but straight- 
cropped wh'p from Jim, and sticking it upright by his side, away we went at a 
trot about fourteen miles an hour, with our two friends in a hack dennet vehind, 
making up by a gallop now and then. 

‘When we got to Deakins’s, at Bicester, where we were to leave the buggy 
and mount our horses, I felt so very queer again, that Tom thought the dose he 
had administered before starting had failed for once ; so, ringing the bell, he or- 
dered a bottle of brown stout and some bread and cheese. 

“*T always,’ said he, ‘stick to the Brunonian system, and keep up to the 
| mark—you'll feed a litt!e now, and be all right soon.’ 

“Ttried to eat, but my larynx, or fauces, or whatever the pill-grinders call 
one’s swallow, felt so dry, I cou'd not; so, pouring down two tumblers of the 
stout, I proposed to be off. Having made up my mind to be killed, I thought 
the sooner the ¢hrow off took place the better. The suspense is the worst part 
of it, as the man allowed, previously to his being turned off. 

“I found Randy-rasper in the yard, and mounted her successfully, and felt as 
long as we kept the road it would be ‘all right,’ as Jim said; but we met just 
out of the town, and, in less than five minutes, found eurselves among a hundred 
and fifty men, at least. 

** Uninitiated as I then was in the mysteries of Nimrodism, I could twig the 
difference between the regular-bred old stagers and the young wou!d-be’s, and 
comforted myself with the conviction that I was not the only fool going to 
‘risk his reputation on a horse’s back ;’ and if Tom had allowed me to sneak 
about where I liked I should have done very well ; but neither he nor his mare 
would allow me to part company, so great was her attachment to her master, 
or his horse, her fellow-slave. 

‘*T won’t detain you with an account of the hounds and horses, or the names, 
weights, and colours of the riders: suffice it to say, all was done that judgment 
and skill could suggest, but Pug could not be found; and after trying five or 
six covers we fuund ourselves—at a place called Claydon (upper, mtdd e or east, 
I forget which)—obliged, to my secret delight, and Tom Sharpe's evident dis- 
gust, to give it up asa blank day ; at the same time, I of course outwarély 
d—d my ill-luck, and was congratulating myself on showing off in a quiet cau- 
ter to Bicester on the turnpike road, and lying like blazes when I got to college 
again, when a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, ona splendid gray—his scarlet 
frock and stained tops, looking like work—rode up, and addressing Tom, who, 
I thought at the time. looked wicked, ‘ presumed we were Oxford men, and tht 
our hacks were at Bicester; and, if we would allow him, would show us across 
the country, and sive us two miles at least, especially as our hunters were 
fresh !’ 

“Tom thanked him and after making @ few observations on the day, and the 
scarcity of foxes, he turned through a gap into a grass ground, and cantered 
gently ahead—Tom next, and I in the rear. I liked it amazingly at first, and 
clearing two furrows, at least eighteen inches wide, and a narrow ditch into 
the next ground, without losing a stirrup, began to fancy I could do it as it 
should be. 

‘Our pace gradually quickened ; still nothing occurred to frighten me, till we 
came to a gaping ditch, full of water, with what I thought an awful hedge om 
the other side. ‘You must run them at it, gentlemen,’ said our guide, and he 
and Tom were over in no time as Jim would have sad. ‘Forward!’ cried 
both, and away I went, Jupiter only knows how or where ; but I stuck on some- 
how, and found myself going along, at a slapping pace, over a deep fallow—then 
partly through, and part'y over, a stiff thorn fence—then between two ash-trees, 
so close together as to threaten destruction to both my knees at once. Here 
my hat being knocked off, and bounding against my back, still holding on by 
the ribbon, made the sort of rattling noise the dealers make with their hats and 
sticks, when they are ‘showing out a horse.’ This put Randy-rasper on her 
mettle, and my knees beginning to grow weak, and my strength to fail me, I 
shouted out as loud as I could to ‘ pull up ;’ but Tom, purposely and malicious- 
ly mistaking my shouts, joined with our leader in ‘ Yoicks ! forward ! well done, 
my boy—go it!” I gave myself up as lost—I seemed to fly, or rather hedges, 
trees, brooks, walls, and housea seemed to fly by me aud I to stand stock sti! 
The last thing I recollect seeing was a hah-hah! with an enormous wall and 
wire fence on the top of it. I closed my eyes in the last agonies of despair, 
and opened them again. as I thought, after a minute or even a second, though 
it appears I was insensible for nearly an hour. I am now convinced I was #0 
sensible when I started from Oxford. 

* When I came to myself I found I was sitting on the ground with my back 
against a tree, our leader, Sir Harvey Takenwith, and Tom Sharpe, standing 
uver me, and spunging my face with ‘heir handkerchiefs, which they had soaked 
in a neighbouring duck-pond 

« « Well, old fellow,’ said Tom, ‘ worth ten stiff ones yet; but you've spoilt 
your beauty.’ 
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- «© All right now,” said the baronet, ‘ here we are in Trottington Park ; I'll get 
the mare caught, give you some lunch, and send you on to Bicester m my © 
trap.’ y } . 

“In trying to thank him J lisped most wofully, and putting my hand to my 
mouth found I had kn cked out four front teeth ; and, on further examination, 
had cut a regular canal out of my forehead, around which ‘Tom bad bound my 
neckerchief. Luckily no bones were broken, the only further damage was 
the loss of my hat, which I supplied at the park, and one of my spurs, which 
was afterwards found and dug out of the pummel of my saddle. ‘ 

“J need not tel you that | could cat nothing. I took, by the advice of our 
kind but mischief-loving entertainer, a large glass of cold without, and got back 
to college as sore and miserable as any poor devil could be. [ sneaked into 
bed, and would never have got up again, if my tutor had not insisted on seeing 
me the next morning. F ; 

“T rose and went to his rooms, looking like ‘a figure in plaster’—only not 
so classical. is 

«“¢ Take a seat sir, said he. Now this was doubtless well meant—but hu- 
man nature could not endure it. 

“* All the rest is leather,’ as Dr. Pangloss says; but if he had been in my 
place he would net have spoken so contemptuously of leather. We never know 
the value of a thing till we lose it—I respectfully begged to receive his remarks 
stending. . . : 

“*Mr. Hallum! bem! you were not at chapel yesterday, sir, either in the 
morning or evening —mane nocturne—) ou were absent from ali your college lec 
tures, losing my entertaining and invaluable annotations on the several topic 
under discussion—and you did not dine in hall—these are your negative crimes, 
You were positively weak enough, to use a mild term for fool and ass enough, 
to strut about quad in a dress—borrowed too, I’m informed—forbidden oy the 
laws of this coilege, and the statutes of the university. You will therefore 
translate all your lectures, confine yourself to hall, chapel, and col'ege ; I shall 
cross your name on the buttery and kitchen books, and—think yourself WELL 
oFr.’ 

“ Fortunately for me it was discovered that I had been out in a gig, without 
leave, and my sentence was commuted to restriction for two terrms—of course 
I destroyed the tutor’s letter, which conveyed the tidings of my disgrace to my 
father, and substituted a doctor's certificate of ill health, recommending country 
air, and especially hoy se exercise. 

“ Thus the old adage was verified in me ‘omnibus in malis aliquid boni inest’ 
—(which some translate, ‘ there’s always some boneing, 2. e. thieving going on 
in those rascally omnibuses.') I escaped quizzing, aid Tom Sherpe came up 
again with a sound and firm seat, and not afraid to face any country, 

“So now give me one more cigar, and I'll teddle off to my perch, * tosleep, 
perhaps to dream, of Trottington Park.” 

onvsicaapaellnaaatnane 
THE BRITISH QUEEN. 

[We find the following account of this noble vessel in the Liverpool! Adver- 
tiser of the 8th ult]. 

No sooner had the British Queen come to anchor than the scene on the river 
became animated beyond description. Steamers and open boats innumerable. 
crammed with passengers, put off to inspect her. Thousands of individuals 
attempted to board her, but it wes, of course, impossible to admit all who pre- 
sented themselves, and the r sult was some contusion and not a little danger 
To give any notion of the multitude-} of boats that covered the river is im- 
possible, and, consi ering that the steamers were plying about amongst them in 
all directions, it 1s marvellous that no accident occurred. Some contented 
themselves with going round her, or obta ning as near a glimpse as they could 
Several steamers were crowded with individuals who paid to be carried round 
the vessel; and it was fearful, in many instances, to behold these compara- 
tively small craft, when they neared the object of curiosity, hecling over nearly 
on their beam ends as the anxious spectators incautiously pressed to one side to 
obtain a good gaze Even the ferry steamers obtained enormous shipments of 
passengers on the understanding that they were to go as near as possible to the 
British Queen. ‘The appearance of the lat er fromthe piers and from the river 
was extremely beautiful, not more from ber extraordinary length and he ight 
than froin her beautiful proportions. Indeed, the common remark was, that the 
exceeding beauty and tine harmony of her proportions hindered her great bolk 
from beiog obvious. The following description of this vessel, as she appears 
to the spectator externally, is from a late number of the Athenwum: a 

“The external appearance of the ship, seen from the shore, is imposing and 
beautiful. The figure-head is a graceful representation of the youthful mo- 
narch of Britain, so well proportioned as to s‘em ro more than the usual 
height, although twelve feet in stature ; and it is only when the sturdy fellows 
who form her crew approach the sovereign that her Patagonian size is deter 
mined by their Lilliputian dimensions. The appendages of the figure-head 
and cutwater are beautifully outlined, moulded, and covered with gold, and the 
effect of the vessel at the bow, on the whole, is very majestic. Passing round 
to her stern, the vessel is still very fine; the carving of the stern is in perfect 
keeping with the reet of her ornamental work, and the stern galleries are ele- 
gant and well placed. The rigging is also well-proportioned ; her masts are 
beautiful, and her yards are of great strength and excellent proportion There 
she rides majestically, queen of the seas, and the noblest steam-ship the world 
has ever seen.” 

The spectator who has been p'eased with the external appearance of the 
British Queen will, when be gets on board of her, and comes to survey her ex- 
tent, convenience. and excellent accommodations, de filled with wonder and ad- 
miration. Her length aloft 1s 275 feet; her length for tonnage is 237 feet.— 
Her wid'h over all is 64 feet; her beam within paddles 40 feet 2 inches.— 
Depth of hold 27 feet Her burthen is nearly 2,000 tons. Her engines, which 
were manufactured by Mr. Robert Napier, of Glasgow, are of 500 horse 
power; the diameter of her paddle whee!s 1s 30 feet 6 inches; length of float 
1@ feet Her draught of water, when full, is estimated at 16 feet The fol 
lowing brief description of her interior, we borrow from the sae source as the 
preceding extract : 

“It was only when I gained the deck of the British Queen that I became 
thoroughly impressed with the truth of her enormous size. The deck is what 
is called a flush deck, perfectly continuous from one end to the other, instead of 
having higher and lower portions, forming poops, half-poops, &c., as most 
common vessels of ber size. ‘The deck is a long promenade, and the distance 
from stem to stern is a good rifie-shot, her breadth on deck being some sixty 
feet. Her cabins are of the dimensions of her Majesty’s drawing-rooms, and 
the who'e of her accommodations spacious, airy, and “sufficiently splendid.— 
Descending to her engine rooms, the engine does not strike the spectator as 
being extraordinarily large; but when once at the bottom of it, looking up, 
you perceive the men who guide the whole machinery, and regulate and direct 
the combined strength and simultaneous energy of five hundred horses with 
greater sficcess than the tyrant Philopater his galley of three thousand slave- 
power, and feel that you are in the presence of one of the noblest of human 
creations, the impersonation of the adage that ‘ knowledge is power,’ power 
applied to the benefit and improvement of humanity. ‘The engine is of the 
Gothic structure, some thirty feet high, occupying a length of eighty-four feet, 
and weighing, with its appendages, about 500 tons. It does great credit to the 
engineering talent of the river Clyde ; and although its appearance is rendered 
somewhat heavy by the fact of having two condensers instead of one, it is 
otherwise strong, light-looking, and well-proportioned.” 

We know not how to give a notice of the spacious galleries and handsome 
apartments in which the spectator may wander. The principal saloon is a most 
magnificent and extensive apartment, sufficiently lofty for the tallest individual 
to walk upright, with some inches to spare above his head. It is altogether 
must airy and pleasant, presenting, to a greater degree than any other vessel 
which we ever visited, the aspect of a superbly furnished drawingroom. ‘The 


style of the whole is ancient, such as may be met with occasionally in some of | 
the old baronial residences of our nobility. The effect of the whole is splendid | 
and striking. Turn which way we will, something which reminds us of the | 


magnificence of the olden times meets the eye, heightened and enriched by some 


of the appliances and conveniences of modern luxury, but always in strict keep- | 
ing. This beautiful apartment is approached by a handsome staircase, the | 
railings of which are of polished oak. These lead the visitor to a vestibule which | 


is richly empanelled in oak, and which opens, through Gothic doors, into the 
spacious saloon. Here the enriched oak panelling surrounds the apartment to 
the surbase. Pilasters of polished oak rise to the roof, the panels of which are 
of plate mirror glass, which, with several large mirrors inserted in massy oak 
framework in other parts of the room, reflecting the object in front, greatly in- 
creases the apparent size of the apartment. The upper part of the walls is 
painted in a novel and curious, but most beautiful style, so as to represent 
tapestry or rich needlework. The cornices are elaborately carved, and the 
ceiling is exceedingly handsome. ‘Tne furniture is at once rich and substantial. 
The couches, by which the room is surrounded, and the chairs, are of polished 
oak, ornamented with antique carving, and covered with richly embossed crim- 
son velvet. At the stern the seats form a semicircle of great extent, rising in 
tiers one above another. The higher range is divided from the lower by a finely- 
carved open-work balustrade The carpets are superb. One hundred and eighty 
persons may dine in this apartment. The splendour of the whole is if possible 
exceedeil by the great convenience, which appears everywhere to have been a 
paramount object. The state-rooms are of silk, and they contain marble wash- 
stands and basins. Each sleeping apartment also contains an elegant sofa. 
Below this saloon ther } 

to which access is gained through two wide and airy lobbies. Below these 


“gain are sleeping-rooms for servants and others, which ace furnished with every 
attention to comfort, 





€ are ranges of sleeping-rooms, very elegantly fitted up, | 
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The Ladies’-cabin is a well-lighted and elegantly furnished room, bearing 
much the aspect of a very handsome parlour on shore. The furniture is rose- 


| wood, upholstered in green morocco. The sleeping apartments attached are 


light, airy and commodious, and the ladies whu occupy them will be perfectly 
retired. 

The Fore-saloon, though not so richly furnished as the others, is, to our mind, 
the most agreeable apartment of the suite. It is lofty, spacious, and delightfuily 
cool and airy. It is neatly panelled with oak, and surreunded with broad hair- 


| cloth sofas. The bedrooms adjoining are spacious ani comfortable. 


The pantries, store-rooms, cellars, plate closets, conveniences for the stowage 
of crockery, glass, &c., are a!l objrcts to beget admiration, if not wonder. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more compact and convenient. 

At about one o’clock a cannon was fired from the forecastle, and all the visi- 
tors were requested to betake themselves to their boats. The heavng of the 

| anchor occupied about an hour, so that it was about two o’c!ock ere the British 
Queen was ready to take her departure from our port. Another gun announced 
the completion of her preparations, and, greeted by the cheers of assembled 
thousands, this fine vessel was, at two o'clock, put in motion towards the mouth 
of the river. Several salutes were fired as she passed the other craft and the 
dock-yards, which she returned from the cannon on the forecastle. She reached 
Bootle Bay in about twenty minutes, and went through the Ruck Channel. At 
five o’clock she was off the Great Ormshead, about forty miles from Liverpool ; 
at half past six, off Poiut Lynas, about fifty miles ; and, at eight, she was abreast 
| of Holyhead, neariy seventy miles from the Mersey. 

Tue British and American Steam Navigation Company's steam-vessel, The 
President, will be at this port in about two months, to receive her machinery, 
which is being manufactured by Messrs. Fawcett & Co. The President is in 
tended for the Liverpool and New York trade. She is larger, will have greater 
power, and is generaily considered a much finer vessel] than the British Queen. 
| Both these magnificent steam-ships were p'anned and modelled by Mr. Mac 

vregor Laird, the managing director of the company, who, when Dr. Lardner 
| Was ridiculing, three or four years ago, a voyage by steam to America as im- 
practicable as a voyage to the Moon, maintained, in a letter published in The 
Albion, that accordiny to the doctor's own data, a steamer from England ought 
to reach New York in ftvelve days. The Great Western, it will be fresh in the 
recollection of the public, performed the voyage in thirteen days. May Mr. 
Laird, in the Biitish Queen, have the good luck to perform it in twelve ! 


—cmniiciniiaeiianes: 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
| Abridged from the Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 

Black mode mantelets, and black pou de soie shawls, both trimmed with black 
lace, are very prevalent in plain walking dress. We see them also occasionally 
adopted in carriage costume, but those of shot silk, of black or white lace, cash- 
mere or muslin, are far more generally worn in carriage dress. Some beautifol 
cashmere shawls have recently been introduced. They are square, and the 
grounds white. Some are embroidered in white silk, in new and very highly 
mixed patterns, which appear at a distance as if the work was camposed of 
small pearls. Others are embroidered round the border in detached bouquets 
of flowers, with silks of various and brilliant hues. The material of these shawls 
is so exquisitely fine and light thet it is scarcely thicker than muslin. Some 
new kinds of this latter material have appeered One of the prettiest undress 
shaw!s that we have seen for some time is a large square of clear muslin, bor 
dered by three narrow white stripes, and edged with point de Paris Those of 
a more dressy description are composed of organdi, and lined for the most part 
with blue or pink crape, which seem now in a great degree to have superseded 
the silk linings that were fashionable in the beginning of the seascn The vogue 
of crape and crape lisse hats and bonnets has increased very much during the 
last month, and lace is employed in excessive profusion to trim then. Twonew 
shapes have recently appeared in these materials. One is asort of juste milieu 
between the French and English cottage bonnet, and yet differing from both; 
the crown is very small, and the brim horizontal, and descending very low on 
the cheeks, is ornamented with three folds of the material of the bonnet, each 
edged with narrow lace sewed on with a little fulness; the effect of this trim- 
ming is strictly novel ; the interior of the brim is tlimmed with a wreath of small 
wild flowers, and a half wreath of full blown roses, intermingled with buds and 
oliage, placed obliquely on one side of the crown, completes the trimming.— 





The other bonnet has the crown a little raised, and the brim somewhat larger | 
A very deep lace voilette is thrown back | 


than the one we have just described 
upon it, a long scarf turns round the crown, and descends at the sides in the 
turban style Several [talian straw hats have appeared of a larger size than those 
we remarked in the month before last, but still by no means unbecomingly so. 
A new and very beautiful gauze, called gaze eo'1enne, is coming into favour for 
drawn bounets ; they are trimmed with the same material, intermixed m the 
highest possible style with flowers. Morning dresses are either pelisse robes 
or peignoirs ; the first are still principally of striped or plain si ks ; for though we 
have seen some muslin ones, they are comparatively few in number. Peignoirs 
sre mostly compused of muslin; when that is not the case, they are mousseline 
de laine. In the morning dress a cap is indispensable. Evening dresses are 
now, except for grand parties, always of the half dress kind. We may cite 
among the prettiest, pelisse-robes of white organdy, worn over under-dresses of 
the same material. ‘They are made with corsages en caur rather high behind, 
but very open in front, and trimmed with a pelerine lappel. bordered with three 
biais of the same mater.al. The fronts and border of the skirt are trimmed to 
correspond, and the sleeve, of the bishop form, and rather large, has the top 
contined by interlaced biais. The under-dress is bordered t6 correspond with 
the robe. Muslin dresses are usually made with the corsages draped; the 
sieeves arranged in tight folds under the shoulder, which terminate over the fall 
part by a Joudlon of rather a large size, and a lace frill, which circles the arm. 
Muslin and organdi begin to be a good deal adopted in full dress. The most 
novel style of corsage has the front decorated in the fan style with biais. Head- 
dresses of hair are now very prevalent in evening negligé, but they are always 
decorated with much simplicity, either with flowers, lace, or crape. Full drese 
has lost nothing of its splendour, but though rich silks are still highly fashion- 
able for robes, they are by no means a majority ; tulle, crape, gauze, and India 
muslin, predominate. Some of the most adinired dresses are of the latter, sprig- 
ged with gold.—July 6. 


Knipervial Parlianent, 
THE BUDGET. 


House of Commons, July 5th. 

Mr. SPRING RICE rose to make his financial statement, and to propose 
resolutions on the subject of postage. After requesting indulgence, and remind- 
ing the Committee, that instead of attempting to cut down expenditure, it had 
become the practice of the Opposition to propose increase in the Estimates, and 
grants of money fer various purposes,—and dwelling for some time on the aug- 
mentation of ou'lay necessary to bring severa' reforms (such as the Poor-law, 
inspection of Factories, and acceleration of the Mails,) into operation, Mr. Rice 
| proceeded to the maiu business of the evening. 

He first called attention to an inerease in the Estimates for the Army, Navy, 
| and Ordnance, for the current year, over the Estimates for the year ending 5th 
of April last. The estimate for the Army in 1838, was 6,322,000/ —in 1839, 
6,563,000/. ; for the Navy, in 1838, 4,811,000/.—in 1839, 5,197,000/. ; for the 
| Ordnance, in 1838, 1,546,000/ —in 1839, 1,732,000/ ; to'al excess of Esti- 
mates, 812,0002.; and this without taking any extraordinary outlay in Canada 
into account. On all the departments, the increased Estimates amounted to 
962,220/. 

Next he compared his estimates of income and expenditure with the re- 
| sults. 











The Customs, estimated at £20,795,000, yielded £21,210,000 


ee eee See 13,902,000 _..... 13,729.000 
bees eo EERE eee eee 7,000,000 . 2... 7.043,000 
} ll eee bee 3.654.000 _.._.. 3,700,000 
Post-office.......... 1,683 000 _..... 1,674,000 
Miscellaneous. .....- 279,000 ...... 474,000 


| The increase in the Miscellaneous arises from a repayment of money advanced 
| to the Canadian treasury. 

The total of estimated receipts was 47,271,803/. ; of actual receipts, 47,833,- 
| 118/.; excess of receipts, 611.000/. [There is evidently an error in these 
figures, but none of the reports enable us to rectify it.] ‘The duties on foreign 
corn, which in 1837 amounted to 306,860/., last year only brought 146,000/ 

The Expenditure had exceeded the estimates considerably, mainly in conse- 
quence of the war in Canada. 
Estimated interest on the 
Public Debt. ... 22... £29,350,000 ; actual disbursement £29,427,000 
Other charges on Consoli- 


be FUME. cick Secu COORG asides ccsdbide 2.383,000 
NE assebccusaiveses GSURSO0 ocak ciiwviccd ---.- 7,201,000 
ots EE EEC AOL BOO i cce¥ésscudd Sve 4,690,000 
Ordnance............ 7 eS Br ey eer ae 1,381,000 
Miscellaneous.......... 2,545,900 ....... ae See 2,652,000 


The total estimate was 47,477,808/. ; the total expenditure, 48,263,440/. ; ex- 
cess of expenditure, 785,566/. [Another error here, but the reports agree in 





penditure of 206.0001. ; but it had reached 430,000/.; amount of miscalcula- 
tion, 224,000/. Here Mr. Rice entered into a variety of details, showing on 
| wat items of revenue there had been excess or diminution of receipts, He then 


stated the cost of the operations in Canada: for the years 1837 8 and 1838-9, 
the extraordinary expenditure was 947,000/ A vote fur 500 000/. had been 
taken on this sccount ; leaving 447,000/. to be provid:d for The amourt re- 
quired for the present year, including the balance of 447,000/ , would be 1,053,- 
000/. And this large sum would have been much larger hed not the compara- 
tively tranquil state of Ireland enabled the Government to transfer a part of the 
military stationed in that country to Canada. 

The estimated income and expenditure of the current year were then stated 
by Mr. Rice. 

Estimated Income— 








CI a aces ceGE Obes base seek ae 6a £21,500,000 
a eo aekiehea enansceee eee 
Stamps.......- Set adda Gee weet eased 7,054,000 
fi ket Pee Re 2 Sak eee onn 3,694,000 
Post-office ....--- Pie pete Pete tee 1,585,000 
DROS. oo cana ceca esud ope 250,000 
Crown Lands.*-.....2 ot Rees 200,000 

Total Income....-...-- eee, ee ee £48,128,000 

Estimated Expenditure— 

Futoremt Wr Geet... <<< cccsccccaceawd £29,443.000 
Consolidated Fund. ................... 2,400,000 
MOU nas > 250854405 064. case cheec celts 6,5#3,000 
Navy ue a Reeeomne ee Paudot weavers 5,197 000 
SE OI pry Py es ok 1,733,000 
MEE, oo cs ek st cos wcaccwaee 2.652,000 

£47 988,000 

MO Seo nde dsic cede ks Dis eee .---- £140,000 





it.] Last year he apprehended a deficiency in the balance of receipts and ex- | 


In this estima‘e no account is taken of the £1,053,000 required for Canada 
| over the £500,000 voted last year. 
| The Chancellor took a cheerful view of the commercial prospects of the 
country ; and ieferred to the increase of exports for the present year over 
those uf 1838 es a somptom of returning prosperity. The amount of deposits 
in savings banks had also very much increased, notwithstanding the attempts to 
create a run upon those banks. 

He then explained the course he intended to take with respect to the Post- 
office. In the present state of the revenue, lie could not make a proposition 
which would affect so large a portion of the receipts without the guarantee of 
Parliament to make good any resulting deficiency. If the resolution he in- 
tended to propose were agreed to, he should move for leave to bring in a bill 
founded on the resolution; and Mr. Rice was at pains to explain that this was 
a better mode of proceeding than by resolution alone. He should propose a 
penny postage, because, although the Committee recommended a twopenny, 
their arguments and the evidence had convinced Mr. Rice that there was less 
risk of loss to the revenue by adopting a penny than a twopenny rate. He 
asked the Committee to pledge itself to one uniform rate of a penny at and un- 
der a weight hereafter to be fixed; but as tothe mode of carrying out the 
principle—such as by stamped covers and pre-payment—those and other points 
of detail would be reserved. He would, however, state his own opinion, that 
an option should be given to put letters in the post-office as at present. With 
respect to the general franking, that must, of conrse, be abolished ; and as to 
official franking, he thought each department ought to pay its own postages.— 
He concluded by moving a resvlution : 

“That it is expedient to reduce the postage charged on letters to one uni- 
form rate of one penny, charged upon every letter of a weight to be hereafter 
fixed by law; Parliimentary privileges of franking being abolished, and official 
franking strictly regulated: this House pledging itself at the same time, to 
make good any deficiency of revenue which may be occasioned by such an al- 
teration in the rates of the existing duties.” 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the financial statement and the Post-office 
question were each of sufficient importance to deserve a separate discussion ; 
and he felt some difficulty in dealing with them both together. With respect 
to the:Canada expenditure, he must say, that if those exhortations to increase 
the armed force of the country, to which Mr. Rice adverted, had been attended 
| to in time, Parliament would not now be obliged to provide for so large a sum 
as one million for the war in Canada. He found no fault with the estimates of 
receipt and expenditure, but he disapproved of the plan of staving off the pe- 
riod when deficiency of revenue must be met. He could not sanction this 
spendihrift principle of borrowing year after year, on thefpretence that the defi- 
ciency would be permanent. Many objections to the imposition of a new vax 
| woud arise when the proposal was separated from the occasion of imposing it. 
| ‘Then, probably, the Member for Kilkenny would tell the Chancellor of the 
| 
' 








Exchequer, that as the deficiency was only temporary, he could not agree to 
lay ona permarent additional tax ; and so the Chancellor would have recourse 
} to an issue of Exchequer Bills. With respect to the Post-oflice proposition, 
| Mr. Goulburn said it had his approv.l; and there was no occasion for an 
apology for proceeding by bill, as that was evidently the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. He reserved the right of oppesing any part of the plan, which on 
| examination appeared objectionable. 
| Mr. HUME said, he had no doubt the House would make good any defi- 
ciency arising from the reduction of postage, but he thought it might be pro- 
vided for by reduction in other establishments. He strong!y condemned the 
system on which Mr. Rice conducted his business with the Bank. 

Mr. WALLACE spoke for some time on the benefits which cheap postage 
would confer on all ciasses. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL did not like to pledge himself in the manner the 
Charcellor of the Exchquer proposed. He had thought the risk had better be 
run without than wi'h a pledge—especially one so very indefinite as that he was 
called upon to give. Sir Robert dwelt upom this point, and bis general dislike 
to pledges, for some time. He thought the House was running a very great 
risk. ‘The calculations on which a cheap postage was to yield a large revenue 
were very vague. Neither Lord lichfield nor Co'onel Maberly approved of 
the experiment. He hoped before the House definitively pledged itself, time 
for consideration would te given. He reserved to himself the power, on a 
future occasion, of meeting with a negative the two propositions into which 
the resolution branched— 

‘“‘ First, whether the state of the public finances was such as to justify the 
Hoose in incurring the hazard of the loss of more than one million of the pub- 
lic revenue? Second, if so, whether the House was prepared to take the con- 
sequences of such a step, and to incur the responsibility of giving the unex- 
ainpled precedent of fettering Parliament by a pledge to inake up an uncertain 
deficiency ranging over an indetinite period of time.” 

Mr. WARBURTON pointed out the defects and injustice of the present 
system of postage. and the great advantages that would result from adopting 
Mr. Hill’s plan. The Committee had recommended a uniform rate of two- 
pence, only because they thought that better than no uniform rate at all, 

Mr. W. ATWOOD objected to give the pledge required by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

In reply to a question from Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rice fixed Friday next for 
bringing up the report. 

Tne other speakers were Mr Gillon, Alderman Thompson (who objected to 
the practice of increasing the unfunded debt,) Mr. O’Connel, Mr. Hinde, Mr. 
Darby, Sir J. R. Reid, end Mr. Scholetield, (who recommended a property tax 
to make up deficiencies in the revenue. ) 

"he resolution was agreed to without a division. 








EDUCATION, 
House of Lords, July 5. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR took his seat, and the resolution respecting 
National Education was read. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, in a very long and able speech, sup- 
ported his motion for an address to her Majesty, against the interference of the 
committee of privy council im the matter of national education. It was entirely 
distressing to him to find himself in opposition to the Queen's ministers, but im 
the position he occupied, he felt bound to perform a duty to which he was called 
by the voce of the clergy and the people. A large body of dissenters had taken 
| part with the clergy. Forthe interests of the church? No. For the interests 
of religion, and against that latitudinarian principle falsely called liberality, 
which would sacrifice to political considerations the real interests of the people. 
The charge against the clergy was, that they opposed education ; but the fact 
was, they would carry education further than the'r opponents liked, and to se- 
cular instruction edd the sanction of religion: that was their crime. If by the 
term bigotry were meant attachment to the religion they thought best, they 
would not deny the imputed bigotry ; but they had not arrogated to themselves 
the exclusive education of the people. All they desired was to have the teach- 
ing of the young of their own flock, and that their children might be educated 
in the religion of their parents. Liitle was done for the education of the poor 
at the Reformation. It was the ignorance of the rich that it was then most de- 
sirable to remedy, and grammar schools alone were established; it was not till 
1685 that the first charity schol was established in London; the example was 
not followed till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the church—the 
| society for promoting Christian knowledge, founded the schools which still exist. 
| The children were then 5,000, and had so increased that at the last celebration 
| St. Paul's Church could contain only a selection of them—(hear)—and whea 
| Dr. Bell's system was adopted by Mr. Lancaster, the society took it up till they 
had assisted in establishing 17,341 schools, at which were taught at least 
1,000,000 scholars. (Hear, hear.) What, then, became of the charge against 
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the clergy, that they wished to keep the people in ignorance? He saw no rea- 
gon why Dissenters should not euffer their children to attend those schools, 
which taught : othing offeusive to any other sect, and infused into the infant 
mind only the common pr nciples of Christianty. Indeed, the Dissenters had 
availed themselves of these schools, objecting only to a few wor 's in the Ca e- 
chism: there was a school at Westminster attenved by forty Roman Catholic 
children, and the exau ple might be fillowed. ‘Th+re was nothing offensive to 
the Catholic church in our liturgy. The church had educated twenty children 
to ove educated by Dissenters. The National Society wis the great organ and 
instrument of the church for the purposes of educat on. The friends of the 
chuich had come forward with unusual zeal, and their plan of education would, 
he hoped, be perfected. Diocesen, and training, and parochial schools were in 
progress, and the clergy would soon become as responsible fur the schvol as the 
church. Well, then, considering tye number of its members, the purity of its 
doctrines, the excellence uf the morals which it taught, its tendency to promore 
virtue, and to encourage order aud ob: dience to the government and the laws of 
the state, wes it too much if the church looked up ‘o the governu:ent for sup- 
port? (Cheers.) When a grant of 20,000/. was made last year, did the church 
complain of the Dissenters’ share inthe grant? That was an experiment, and 
it was thought that the questio. will be :eferred to Parliament, with whose de- 
cision al! parties would have been satisfied. But how could the clergy fail to 
feel jealous of a scheme which excluced tha House fiom ever expressing its 
sentiments. (Hear ) His grace then gave the hi-tory of the grants from 1833, 
and reminded the House of the great change im the present scheme. ‘The com- 
mittee, to whom the grants would be referred for dis rivution, consist«d eaclu 

sively of ministers. ‘There was not one bishop on the commi tee, not one cle- 
rical member of the Privy Council was con-ulted. Why! Becavse their con- 
sent, it was known, would not have been obtained. The religious instruction 
was to be “ general and special.” He did not understand these words, but the 
parent was to have the child taught by his own pastor. Now, it was essential 
to the teaching of religion, tha’ it should be taught with authority, They did 
not apply to the reason of the child. They taught him the truth—that such 
and such was the word of Gud—and the ch ld received it implicitly ; but if he 
were told that there were six or seven opinions on the subject, would it not lay 
down a foundation for universe! scepticism !—would it not injure religion in 
every form !—would it not lead to the rejection of doctrines on the supposition 
that they were un'rue, and to the rejection of all moral precepts, whe: ever it 
might suit the convenience of the party to suppose that they were without 
sanction’ Why were the Lords, spiritual and tempora', to be passed over in 
a plan of national education? The church performed its duty, the pe. ple were 
religious and loyal, and it was the duty of the government in return to support 
the church. He had a great respect for tho.e persons who differed from the 
church from relig ous principle ; but for those who did so from feelings not re- 
ligio's, he had no respect whatever. His grace concluded with bis resolution : 
— That the Honse had uuder its cons deration the pepers laid on the table by 
command of her Majesty.” 

The Marquess ot LANSDOWNE, as president of the committee of counci! 
had expected with anx ety the speech of the right rev. prelate, as likely to show 
the real grounds of objection to a measure which, out of doors, had encountered 
unexampled opposition and unlicensed misrepresentation. ‘The question was— 
did the church claim the right of directing religious education beyond the pale 
of the church? Dd it claim the superititendence of secular religion? Was 
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The Bishop of DURHAM was ready toiake upon himself his full share of re- 
sponsibility in recommending the establishment of norma! schvols 

| Earl FI} ZWILLIAM expected that any person endued with reasoning fa- 

culties, in objecting to this proceeding at the present time, would have endea- 

| voured to poimt out some glaring inconsistency between the present proposal 

and that which bad been sanctivned by so many successive vo es of the House 


of Commons. (Loud cries of ** Hear, ear.) From that task, however, the 
' most reverend prela'e, and the right reverend prelate who followed him in de- 
bate, had shrunk. All that he had to say was, that if her Majesty's advisers 
should yield to the address, and these who framed it, they would betray the 
best interests of the country ; and if, under the dictation of lay lords, or of 
sp ritual lords, they neglected their duty, they would lose sight of the great in- 
| terests of the people, whom they would deprive of the 30,000/. granted vy Par- 
| liament, and al the benefits which the proceedings taken by the two houses of 
| Parliement during the last five years had conferred upon them. (Hear ) 

| The Bishop of NORWICH was gled to see the present zeal in fevour of re- 

ligion, for he remembered when even infant schools were considered dangerous 
| and denounced as cradies of Sccinianism His lordship very ably defended the 
| plan, and showed that it resembled that of the Martiniere, so highly approved by 
| the Bishop of Calcutta. and he proved that diffrent versions of the Bible were 
| sanctio ed ; even the Douay Bible had been presented by the University of Ox- 
| ford to the emigrant French, and the university pronounced it the best transla- 
| tion of the Scriptures extant. His object was to unite the Christian world, 
and he hoped the church would prove in practice as tolerant as in theory. 

The Bishop of LONDON said that if there was a church in the world which 
| deserved a character for toleration in practice—(hear, hear)—it was the church 
of England He thought, perhaps, the practice of toleration had been carried 
further than the theory of the constitution would justify. The objection offered 
to the church plan of education by the parties who supported mivisters, and who 
were leagued against the church, was that too much time was spent in rel'gions 
instruction. He (the Bishop of London) be ieved that if knowledge were not 
sanction’ d by Christian motives and Christian res'raints, it would be a curse 
rather than a blessing. (Cheers.) 

Lord BROUGHAM said the speeches of the right Rev. prelates were very 
admirable, but they did not at all app'y to the plan of the Privy Council, which 
was no plan at all, but a minute of council recognising the doing of certain 
functions by four members of the Privy Council which were heretofore done by 
one ; recognising their superintcnding the distributron of the grants, and of es- 
tablishing a normal school. That was all. He wished there had been some 
ground for a charge. He was sorry there was nove, and regretted that the 
government did not make the plea objected to by tie right Rev. prelate, who 
said, “If we were asking you to become Mohammedans, if we were preaching 
up Atheism, you might think us persecuting and cruel; but we only ask the 
most easy, gentle, reasonable thing that can be conceived ; we only ask you to 
get over amere trifle—a difference about which the Greek and Roman churches 
persecuted each other forages. | An ioca was all that they quarreiled about— 
whether the word should be homoiousian or homoousian. Come, then, to the 
| bosom of the church, it will be for the good of your souls, and will make i’ for 
the interest of your bodies likewise.” (Laughter.) (The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said a few words }] He (Lord Brougham) was aware that the tolerant 
nature of the most Rey. prelate would prevent him from following his own ar- 





Parliament to decide first, that only ove religious faith was right, and then to 


add that the laws more or less grave of other sections of the Christian church | 


should not be sup)oried by a grant for education? If so, then the acts of the 
last twenty years must be recalled I: would be essy for ministers to ask a 
sum of money, leave it in the hands of the prelates for the purp ses of educa- 
tion, and the: declare they had done all that was necessary. I'he most reverend 
prelate aimiited that there existed a deficiency in the education of the people 
of this country, which called for the attent on of every good man—of every 
religious man—and more particularly for the attention of the gove:nment and 
state. (Hear.) England was behind its neighbours in education Lo k at the 
masters and mistresses of vill«ge schools in Kent supporting Tho.ws in his im- 
posture, and then talk of the state of education, religivus or secular, in this 
country. Ignorance is the dark cloud that portends ,o itical storms, aid in the 
80,000 uw: educated children of the manufacturing districts you have the Char- 
lists of some few years hence. He was anxious 1o preseive to the church the 
duty of educa ing the people, but not to exclude for its advantages those who 
could not at‘end the lectures of the church 

The Bishop of EXETER said the first question was, whether the church 
had a right to the education of the people at large, including that part of the 
people—millions in number—which did not belong to the church? It was by 
no ineans his opin on that the church ted a right to enforce any system of edu- 
cation on the people at large, and least of all on those whod d 1 ot belong to it; 
but be sad this, that the church had a right to demand of the state (and if both 
the church and sta’e were prepared to do their respective duty that demaud 
would be enswered,) the means of «#ffoiding an efficient education to ail the 
people, whether belonging to the church or not. God forbid that he should in- 
vade the sanctuary of conscieuce, and compe! persons to take the education or 
the religion of the state; bit he had a right to demand that the church which 
the state acknowledged to be the true religion of (hrst, should be afforuea 
the means of give mstruction to thove w thin the church a: least (Hear.) 
The nex! question was, whether the claim of the church extended not only to 
Teligious but to secular education His answer was that the cburch presumed 


not 'o dictate what sheu d be education in secular matters; but sue had a right | 


to demand tha! she should receive from the state the means of sanctifying se- 
cular instruction, particularly with regard to that class to whom the m: ans must 
be afforded for edvcat ng their childen The third question was, whether it 
was lawful for the state to assist in the instruction of those who did not belong 
tothe church. If he was asked whether the siate shoud give assisiauce to- 
wards the educatwn of those whe did no bel ng to the church, he answered 
most read'ly, yes; but if he was asked whether the state should give assistance 
to those who taught doctr nes which it believed false, then he shuld say it vio- 
lated its first duty, if t dared to do so. 
and blessed era of the Keformation was not without its s ains, and one of those, 
the niggardly manner in which it had deait out the means of mstr ction Had 
the sta‘e then stood forward and rescued from the grasp of the movarch that 


ecclesiastical wealth which he applied to pamper his minions, a: d teed at the 


same time his own vices, there would have been the means by which spiritual 
instruction cou'd be provides for that large portion of the people whose claims 
the noble marquess nad so eloqueutly set forth. He hoped, therefore, that when 
influential pa ties complained of the state of ignora: ce and spiritual destitu ion 
in var ous parts of the couviry, part cularly in the manuf.cturing districts, they 
would, wh Ist yet they had ‘he power, adopt the means at their disposal for ex- 
tending the beneficial operation and influence of the church estabushment.— 
Without the exertions of the church, education would be of no service. It 


would be. he would not say hypocrisy, but gross inconsistency for the noble | 


marques: (Lansdowne) to get up and complain of the state of syuritual destitu- 
tion in the country, which he atuibuted to the working of the socal system, 


whilst he refused to take the only step by which he could hope to arrive at the | 


remedy so much requir d. In mqmring under whose influ nce the present un- 
happy state o' things had sprung up, he did not wish to cast any reproach upon 
the noble mirquess or his colleagues in her “ajesty’s government. The re- 
proach was one which applied eq sally, indeed more strongly, to noble lords op- 
posite, who in all other matters he so highly respecte! and admired Buti 
their lord hips wished to repair the evil which had been so occasioned, he would 
lainly state h:~ opinion, that that was only to be done by retracing their steps. 
tthem take care thst there should be clergy in every pari of the country 
ready 10 give religious instruction t» the poor, and then see whether the spiritual 
destitut'on now complained of would not soon disappear before a happier sta’e of 
things This, however, wes vow the important point for their lordships’ consi- 
deration, namely, wha" system of education they were to have! There had al 
ready been three systes of education under the auspices of government since 
the Ist of January, 1839 The first was the system existing by virtue of the 
Treasury minute of the 30th Aug: st, 1832 This was superseded by that of 
the 10th of April in the present year ; and this was finally superseded by, or at 
least ;laced side by side with, the resolution contained n the order of the coun- 
cil of the 3d of June. Model schools were stated in the letter of the noble mar- 
quess to be the first thing which should be carried into effect, as a matter quite 
indispensatle towards the object held in view; and her Majesty through her 
ministers hd expressed her cordial approbation of the contents of this letter.— 
The noble marquess’s views embraced the subject of rel gion, but in a very ge- 
neral way. Now. the simp'e question was what those religious truths were 
which all persons calling themselves Christians could freely and conscientious- 
ly join? It would no’ require a document as long as the shortest ot those print- 
ed in the papers now before their lordships to define the whole of them. He 
thought that any system of religious education should include at least all those 
doctrines which all those calling theinselves Christians believed. But the pur- 
= of the noble merquis appeared now to be in the very opposite extreme.— 
e object a: peared in short to be to strike off almost every one of those prime 
features in religion, and to reduce the points of belief to the compass of those 
who believed the very least, and who enjoyed the very least of the spirit of re- 
ligion (hear, hear, hear !). 
a pare: t. he would consent that his child should be taught bis social duties, his 
duty to his neighbour, his high moval duties as a man, without also being taught 
in what state he was a m+n; for he could not know his duty, much less perform 
it, unless as<isted by divine grace. No moval training could be successfully 
carried on vu less through the influence of the high doctrines of Christianity, 
which should be brought to bear upon every state and circumstance of life. — 


He grieved to say that the illustrious | 


Now, he would ask the novle marquess whether, as | 


gument to its natural conclusion. He ten showed that the no-popery ery was 
| got upas readily years ago, when the only object was to let a Catholic colonel 
command in England. He hoped to see the Parliament of England perform at 
| length that long delayed and most sacred duty of giving instruction to all classes, 

all descriptions, all ranks, ard all sects of the people on the broad, universal, 
and eternal principles of religious as well as civil equality. (Loud and con- 
tinued cheering ) 

The Duke of WELLINGTON declared that his reason for voting for the 
resolutions moved by the most reverend prelate, which he mtended to do, was, 
that he thought Porliament and the country should know fully and clearly what 
| the measures were which her Majesty's ministers proposed carrying ivto opera 
| tion for the education of the people. It was the duty of ministers to state their 
intention instead of demanding the intentions of the church. 

Lord MELBOURNE said they were all agreed as to the extending of the 
education of the people—they were all agreed hat the benefits of education 
should be diffused ; but yet it was very strange that in a matter so strange, so 
just, and so true, that something should occur to prevent them carrying into 
| effect intentions in which all were agreed, because they were unable to come 
| to an agreement as to the manner of carrying them into effect. 
| The question was then put and the House divided—For the resolution, 229; 
for the previous question, 118; majority against ministers, L11. Adjourned. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 
House of Lords, July 11. 

Their Lordships met to-day short!y before one o’clock, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding in state to Buckingham Palace, with the address agreed to on the motion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, praying her Majesty to rescind the grant of the 
Hovse of Commons, for the purpose of education. There were about 100 Peers 
present at half past one o’ciock, all of whom were in their court dresses, or mili- 
ary ostume. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack at half past one o'clock, 
when the names of the Peers present were called over by Mr Pulman, the 
deputy Usher of the Black Rod according to their seniority, in which order their 
Lordships proceeded in state to the Palace. 

; Several of the Bishops did not receive the most flattering reception from 
| the mob outside. 


HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS ANSWER. 

I duly appreciate your zeal for the interests of Religion, and your care for the 
Established Church. 

I am ever ready to receive the advice and assistance of the House of Lords, 
| and to give to their recommendations the attention which their authority justiy 
| deserves. 

At the same time I cannot help expressing my regret that you should have 
thonght it necessary to take such a step on the present occasion. You may 
| be assured that, deeply sensible of the duties imposed on me, and more especially 
| of that which binds me tothe support of the Established Church I sball always 
use the powers invested in me by che Constitution for the fulfilment of that sa 
cred obligation. 

It is with a deep sense of that duty that I have thought it right to appoint a 
Committee of my Private Council to superintend the destribution of the Grants 
voted bv the House of Commons for Public Education. Of the proceedings 
of this Committee Annual! Reports will be laid before Parliainent, so that the 
| House of Lords will be enabled to exercise its judgment upon them ; acd I trust 
| that the funds placed at my disposal will be found to have been strictly ap- 
| pled to the objects for which they were granted, with due respect of the rights 
| of cowscience, and with a faithful attention to the security of the Established 
| Church. 
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House of Commons, July 9. 
TEXAS —Mr. O'Connell wished to put a question, of which he bad given 
notice, relative to certain persons who had seized a portion of the Mexican ter 
| ritory, calling themselves the state of Texas. Were any negociations pending 
‘between this Government and those persons for the purpose of recognizing the 
| Independence of that state ? 
| Lord Palmerston stated that an application had been made to the Govern- 
| ment in the early part of last year by persons from Texas, for the purpose of 
| knowing whether the Government were preparing to acknowledge the inde- 
| pendence of Texas. ‘The avswer given to that application was, that the gene- 
ral principle of the Government was to acknowledge every state that was de 
| facto independent, but under the circumstances at present existing with respect 
to Texas, they were nut prepared to adopt that course with respect to it. As 
it was known that our minister at Mexico had successfully nezotia'ed between 
France and Mexico, instructions had been sent out to endeavour to effect a si- 


.| milar arrangement between Mexico aud Texas. 


Mr. O’Connel asked if the communications had relation to the slave trade. 
Lord Palmerston said, the communications were ofa general nature, and did 
not include any detail of that kind. 


CANADA. 
House of Commons, July 10. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, in reference to a question which had been put to 
him yesterday by the right honourable baronet the member for Tamworth, 
| whether any dispatches tiad been received from Sir John Colborne expressing 
| an opinion that it would be desirable to extend the powers of the Legislative 
| Council beyond the year 1842, in order to give confidence, and induce persons 
| to proceed with various local improvements, that he hed now narrowly examined 
into the late dispatches, and tound that S r Juhn Colborne had expressed a very 
decided opinion to that effect. He, therefore, now laid the necessary papers on 
the table, that they might be printed with as little delay as possible, so that the 
house might have an opportunity of judging as to the course which it would be 

proper to pursue. 





LOWER CANADA. 
House of Commons, July ll 

Sir C. E. Grey wished for a few hours to be dedicated to ‘he general consi- 
deration of the affairs of Lower Canada; and being of a contrary Opinion as to 
every thing else which had fallen from the Hon. Baronet (Sir \m Molesworth, 
| we believe,) aud intending to advise a most cautious course of policy, he would 
‘ venture to draw the attention of the House to three or four prom.nent consider- 
* ations connected with the subject 


There was one point to which sufficient attention had not been paid. The mis- 
chief and dangers which must arise to the country from mismanagvment of the 
affairs of Lower Canada. He had never placed in a sufficiently conspicuous 
point of view the consideration as to the bands in which Lower Canada might 
be placed in the event of its ceasing to be connected with this country. Above 
all, he would ask the House to turn its attention to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
He bad been surprised when an allusion had been made to the possibility of a 
separation taking place between this country and Lower Canada; it had been 
said that at least no danger could be apprehended to this being made a source 
of aggression. He would beg them to cast their eyes over the map of the 
world, and they would find no spot on the globe from which aggressions were 
so likely to be made against the country as from the waters of the St Lawrence, 
It was, in fact, a Baltic of our own—it was an inland sea, requiring only capital 
and industry to develope its resources, to make it all tothe country which should 
ossess it what the Baltic was to Russia and the countries which surrounded it. 
Vike the Baltic, it was defended during a considerable part of the year from 
the approaches of an enemy by ice; but there was this difference between it 
and the Baltic, that the Gulf of St Lawrence had three entrances, each of which 
it would be necessary to guard to prevent the issue of a hostile fleet. The 
strait of Belle [sle, the passage be:ween the main land and the Island of New- 
foundland, and the Gut of Kanoe, between New Brwain and Nova Scotia ; all 
these must be guarded by British fleets at the period of the breaking up of the 
winter, amidst the fogs of Newfoundland It had been consiwered if Canada 
were dissevered fron this country it would be united with the United 
States of America. This was by no means a necessary consequence. If he 
were certain of this event happening, he should not feel the alarm whch he 
now felt on the subject—for he did not recollect an instance in ancient or modern 
history in which a parent state had been destroyed by its children. States 
were usually destroyed by other states which were opposed to them in opinion, 
hab ts, and manners 
It was most p'obable that Canada would not fall into the hands of the United 
States ; bu!—and he was, in consequence of the existing relations between the 
two countries, enabled to make this statement without being thought invidious, 
or wishing to raise jealousics into the heart of France—England woud not 
have given up the possession of Canada for two months before a French fleet 
would be anchored in the waters of the St Lawrence, to protect their ancient 
subjects. Thev would be almost bound to take this course by the treaty of 
1763, and they would be further urged to it by the feeling with which French- 
men would naturally regard New France He could not but recollec' the feel- 
ings manifested so ‘ately as 1802, by one of the most celebrated men of France 
towards Louisiana, and the other French settlements on the Banks of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Ohio which it had been the intention of the French Emperor 
to have taken possession of had he not been prevented by the resumption of the 
war, and, in absndoning those countries, he had a opted such measures and 
precautions as would render it impossible they steuld fall into the hands of 
England Ireland would be in danger from a power having posses ion of the 
waters of the St. Lawrence Canada by 'ts confines, came in contact with 
Russia, and was the seat of the most valuable fur trade in the world, the greater 
part of which belonged to this country, and of which Russia bad just sufli- 
cient to excite its cupidity. Under these circumstances it was imposs.b e to 
undervalve its importance to the Crown of Great Britain, either as a commer- 
cial, a military or a naval station, and he was convinced that ‘here was no #pos 
which in adverse hands could so materially affect the commercial and navel su- 
premacy of Great Britain as the waters of the St. Lawrence. He had dwelt on 
that topic because he knew it would be idle to expect the House to attend to 
every subject which would make it the imperative duty of the House not to 
abandon that province. He was most anxious that there should be a grave de- 
liberation, and a safe course adopted. He hoped he might say, wit) cut offence 
to the Hon. Baronet, and without offence to the noble person+ge from whose 
report the Hon. Baronet had read certain passages, much as he admired the abi- 
lity with which that report had been framed, that he (SirC. Grey] never perused 
some possages in that report without being reminded of the proverb—* The 
more haste the less speed.’ He wished the Hon. Baronet had suggested the 
hea’‘s of a plan which he would recommend Ministers or the Right Hon Baronet 
to adopt, and send out to Conada before the 12th of August. It was more easy 
to firea shot than to form a plan of Government —(Great laughter.) The 
Hon Member ef Liskeard (Mr. ©. Buller) recommended the vunien of the 
provinces, and had said that the Government having cecided on the propriety 
of that project, should forthwith proceed to execute it.—{ Hear, hear.] The Hon. 
Member was for a thorough representative system ;—no delusion —the majority 
of the whole was to govern He [Sir C Grey} would observe that this was 
no! really the principle of our representative system ever since the Reform 
Bill,—(Hear, hear, beer, from Mr. Molesworth and Mr. Leader.)—Now, it 
should be recollected that the majority of the inhabitants of the two provinces, 
taken together, were Roman Catholics. He did not say this with any regret ; 
for he considered it not, per sé, as any argument against the union. Had the 
Hon. Member, however, considered how intimately the existence of the religious 
endowment in Canada was connected with the preservation of the French te- 
nures; it was the Roman Catholic to'ders of land only who paid tithes; di- 
rectly the Protestants became possessed of it, the tithe ceased. 

If the Hon. Member for Liskeard succeeded in putting an end to the French 
system of tenure, he could tell bim that it was in consequence of that system 
that these lands were not passed from the hands of the Roman Catholics into 
those of the Protestants. If the tenure was abolished it would be impossible 
to prevent that change taking place —In Lower Canada the clergy were a res- 
pectable and intelligent body of men, and possessed just influence in the coun- 
try. Was it tobe supposed that the vast number of curates and _ pastors 
would be reduced to begging, which would be the result of such a change 
in the system without an effect ? He was surprised that such a proposition 
had been made without ample provision beng made for the Roman Catholic 
Church. No statement of the manner in which that alteration was to be effected 
had been made, and he feared it would be attended with many difficulties. He 
would remind the House that they were proposing to unite two provinces, one 
| of which had no surplus revenue, with another which was in a comparatively 
flourishing state. They were told that in 1832 the revenue of Lower Canada 
was more than double her ordinary exvendi‘ure, while in Upper Canada they 
had a sum which fell short of her annual wants. It would be madness 10 at- 
tempt to proceed during the present session with an attempt to effect a Legis- 
lative union. 

What were the points to which a wise government ought to look at present ! 
The first thing to be aimed at was to have a Goverrment capable of protecting 
the country from foreign invasion. That object had already been attained. ‘The 
next point was that chey should have a Government cap»ble of putting down 
internal rebellion. These things were secured by the Government as it at 
present exi-ted, and if that was broken he despaired of a Government being 
formed that would secure the objects to which he had adverted. It was most 
des rable to make the principle of property sacred in Canada, for he be ievee 
there was no spot on the face of the earth in which the sacredness of property 
should be more carefully obs:rved © No measure was more likely to make the 
Canadians dislike the union than the one at present proposed. 

(Left speaking. ] 


atest KLutelligeuce. 


The monetary intelligence from England is still very unfavourable. There 
was a great pressure in the London Money Market and the Bank of England 
was about to raise the rate of interest to six per cevt. 

The latest news from the East will be found in the following extract from 4 
letter dated Constantinople, June 19th, in the London Times of the 11th instant. 
Rumours of a great battle having been fought between the Turkish and Egyptian 
armies were current in Paris, but their authenticity was doubtful. Ai] accounts 
concur in stating that Sultan Mahmond was in a dying sta'e. 

“ We have received express letters from our correspondent in Constantinople 
tothe 19th ult. inclusive They state that in order to recover his popular'ty, 
which had declined since the imposition of a house tax to provide for the expen- 
ses of the quarantine establishment, the Sultan had not only abolished that impost 
and caused the restitution of the sums already paid on account of it, but also 
the monopoly of bread hitherto enjoyed by government. These remissions 
produced joy throughout the ‘Turkish capi'al. 

“The health of the Sultan had not improved. 

“Our correspondent states (end the statement is confirmed by our Paris 
letters, as we mention elsewhere) that the representations and menaces of the 
French Government had failed to dissuade the Sultan from his warlike reso!ves- 
The Pasha of Treb sond marched on the 12th ult., at the head of 10,000 irregu- 
lar infantry and 5,000 cava'ry. for the army. ‘Taher Pasha was about returoing 
to Aidin to place himself at the head of the troops in that province, and proc: ed 
with them to the camp at Scenia. The forees put in motion by the Porie were 
estimated at 200,000 men.”. 

The Uniform Penny Postage —It has been ascertained that the average poe 
tage at present npon all letters is 7 3-4d., and that the real cost of ——— 
is unly 3-4d. per letter. So that seven letters must pass through the post office 
for every one now mailed, before the present revenue can be obtained under the 
proposed system. There isa great diversity of opinion as to whether such an 
augmentation would take place 


» : on 1 occurred at 
The Birmingham Riots —Some further popular movements had oceu! re “ 
‘ oke 
Birmingham. which had however been quelled at the expense of a few brow 7 
10th—the latest date—the tow! 


heeds, and at 5 o'clock on the evening of the 





was perfectly quiet. The .njuied policemen were all doing well. 
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Lady Flora Hastings.—A post mortem examination of the body of this unfor- 
tunate lady was made onthe 5th of July, and the result proved beyond a doubt 
that the assaults on her fair fame had been false and slanderous. We copy from 
the Times of the 11th, the following notice of he funeral:— 

Funeral of the late Lady Flora Hastings.—Yesterday the remains of this 
much lanentedlaty were removed at an early bour in the morning from Buck- 
ingham Palace on board the Royal William steam ship, lying at the St. Katha- 
rine Docks, for the purpose of being conveyed to the last resting-place of her 
ladyship’s maternal ancestors in Scotland. 

The Post says that the following particulars connected with the death and 
funeral of this lamented lady are authentic: —The steam vessel which conveys 
the remains is expected to arrive at Leith on Friday. On the following day 
(Saturday) the body will be cunveyed in privacy from Edinburgh to Loudoun 
Castle, a distance of 68 miles. On Sunday it will lie in state at the Castle; and 
the interment will take place on Monday. A confidential officer of the Duchess 
of Kent’s househo'd, by command of Her Royal Highness, will attend the body 
from the moment of its departure from Buckingham Palace to that of its being 
deposited in the tomb. The funeral on Monday will be attended by the nuimer- 
ous friends, tenants, and retainers of the family of Hastings and Loudoun in Ayr- 
shire 

Tie same paper, in allusion to the unmeasured abuse heaped by some of the 
high tory prints on the members of the Queen’s household, with reference to 
the Lady Flora, says :— 

“Tu certainly is not our province to defend the Ladies of the Bedchamber ; a! 
the same time it is pretty obvious that their “calumnies,” if the calumnies were 
theirs, did not create the mortal liver complaint of which the patient died; be- 
cause the calumpies were subsequent to the moment when the fatal disease had 
made an obvious progress. At least, was it not from the appearance of the 
patient that the report first sprang up?” 

The Coffin —The top of the outer case was marked with asort of hatchment, 
within which were the initials “ F. H.,” inlarge black letters. The following 1s 
the inscription upon the coffin : 

THE LADY FLORA ELIZABETH HASTINGS. 
Lady of the Bedchamper to H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent; 
Eldest daughter of Francis Marquis of Hastings, and Flora Countess of 
Loudoun 
Born in Edinburgh, Feb. 11, 1806, 

Died at Buckingham Palace, July 5, 1839; 

Aged 33. 


The mourners did not go on board of the vessel, but returned to town with- nature and degree of responsibil.ty or restriction required, do not yet seem to 


out delay. ‘The Royal William sails for Edinburgh at 10 o'clock this evening. 
THE POST MORTEM APPEARANCES. | 
Emaciation of the whole person In the ches', the heart and lungs were ni 
a perfectly healthy state; but there were extensive adhesions of the pluera (or | 
membrane) covering the right lung, to that which lined the ribs—evidently ot | 
long standing. 

In the abdomen there were universal adhesions of the peritoneum, or mem- | 
brane which lines the cavity and covers the viscera, so that it could not be said 
that there was any single organ which was not at every point ou its surface 
intimately connected with the parts in its vicinity. The liver was very much 
enlarged, extending downwards as low as the pelvis, and upwards so as very 
materially to diminish the capacity of the right cavity of the chest. The gall | 
bladder contained a small quantity of bile. ‘The liver was of a very pale color, 
but in its structure was not materially different from what exists in the healthy 
state ; the stomach and intestines were distended with air; their coats, espe- 
cially the muscular, were very much attenuated ; the spleen and pancreas were | 
free from disease ; some of the mesenteric glands were enlarged ; there were a | 
few small deposits of unorganized yellow matter apparently in the substance of | 
the adhesious 

_The uterus and appendages presented the usual appearances of the healthy | 
virgin state 

From the character of the adhesions, it is plain that they could be referre: 
only to inflamation at some former and distant time. The effect of thein must | 
have been to interrupt the passage of the conents of the stomach and intestines, 
and in various ways to mterfere with the due performance of their functions.— 
(Signed,) W. F. Chambers, M. D.; H. Holland, M. D.; Astley Cooper; R. 
C. Brodie ; John Merriman.—July 5, 1839 

In the House of Lords on the night of the 5th instant, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury brought forward his resolutions on the subject of the Goveroment 
Education Bill. A division on the Primate’s motion took p'ace at 3 o'clock on 
the morning of the 6th, which resulted in a majority of 229 to 118 against the 
establishment of ** Her Majesty’s Cabinet Education Board.” An address to the 
Queen to the same effect as the resolutiuns, and a lopted by the same vote, was 
presen'ed to the Sovereign, at Buckingham Palace, ou the 11th inst. 

In the House of Commons on the 9ih instant, Lord Palmerston, in answer 
to a question from Mr. Milnes “expressed a hope that the quarrel between the 
Turkish Sultan and the Egyptian Pasha would be arranged ; and that, in the 
matter of Persia, the Ambassador for that Government would not be receiv- 
ed ull certain conditions suggested by the Englisl Government had been agrecd 
to. 

In answer to Mr. O'Connell, his lordship stated, that ‘as it was known that our 
Minister at Mexico had successfully negotiated between France and Mexico, in- 
structions had been sent out to endeavor to effect a similar arrangement between 
Mexico and Texas.”’ 

In reply to a question from Lord Mahon, Lord Palmerston observed that 
“ every thing would be done to humanize the warin Spain; that the Russian Go- 
vernment had expressed a strong wish to put an end to the disgraceful atroci- 
ties which characterized it, but that no particular plan had yet been anaounc- 
ed.” 

Sergeant Talfourd’s copy right bill has been postponed till the next session 
of Parliament. 

The consideration of Lord Brougham’s Education Bill in the House of Lords 
stood postponed till the 15th inst. 

In the House of Commonson the 10th, Lord Palmerston obtained leave to 
bring in a * Bill for the more effectual supression of the siavetrade under the 
flag of Portugal.” 

Robert Owen.—The Tory papers continue to blow up Lord Melbourne for 
having presented Robert Owen at Court. 

The Boundary Question.—The London Globe, (a ministerial paper,) of Wed- 
nesday evening, July 10:h, has the following paragraph : 

The very protracted and expensive nature of the former survey of the territory 
which Maine disputes with New Brunswick having led to no results, the Senate 
of the United States having rejected the decision of the King of the Nether- 
lands, to whom the dispute was referred, the new survey now proposed by the 
American Government will probably be carned into effect ; and as a preliminary 
step, her Majesty's Government has selected two Commissioners to proceed im- 
mediately by the British Queen to North America, to examine into the possibility 
of simplifying this arduous undertaking, and bringing the question to a prompt 
and honorable settlement. 

_ Lieutenant-Colonel Mudge, of the Royal Engineers, an officer of high reputa- 
tion in geodetic operations, is one of the commissioners. The other is Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh 
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By the British Queen our dates from London are to the 11th ult. We have 
made extracts both of general news and Parliamentary proceedings. 


The Chartists are becoming less troublesome, and their cause seems to be 
steadily declining. 





In the House of Lords on the 8th ult., the Marquess of Normanby said in re 
ply to a question from the Bisbop of Exeter, that he did not think the Canada 
Clergy Reserves question wuuld be discussed during the present session. It 
appears that some informality in the Colonial Bill passed on this subject had 
given rise to the delay. 

In the House of Commors on the 9th ult , Mr. Charles Villiers brought for- 
ward a motion, that the House resolve itself into a Committee, to take into con 
sideration the Timber duties. The mot.on was opposed by Alderman Thomp- 
son; and Mr. P. Thompson, the President of the Board of Trade, commented 
upon the inauspicious moment for agitating such a subject, and urged Mr. 
Villiers to withdraw his motion, which he did, and the matter ended. 

We have given elsewhere the post mortem examination of Lady Flora 
Hastings. Disease of the liver of leng standing appears to have been the cause 
of her death. The publicity given to this examination was insisted on by her 
ladyships friends in order to put a final stop to the base calumnies that had as- 
sailed her. It was a great and painful sacrifice for her noble relatives, but they 
were determined that not even the stain of a doubt should rest on her memory. 





| be settled by the responsibles themselves. Enough, however, has been pro- 


| home in any difference with the Assembly, that should not d.rectly involve the 


| vernor, and he ts to be coercised into obedience to that body by a refusal of the 


We applaud them for thus sustaining, at the cost of all personal feeling, the 
honour of their illustrious house. 

The House of Commons has agrecd to the alterations made by the Lords in 
relation to the Jamaica Bill, and it will become a law. This Bill, as we stated 
in our last, originally cousisted of two clauses. — 

The first provided, that if by a certain time the House of Assembly should fail 
to enact suitable laws relating to vagrancy, contracts for labour and waste lands, 
then the governor and council should issue temporary ordinances having the force 
of law, to supply the deficiency. The 2d clause provided for the renewal, by the 
governor, of any laws which might be aliowed by the neglect of the House of As- 
sembly to expire. 

The firs: clause was rejected as being too coercive, and the second is 
adopted. 

‘Mr. Grattan, her Majesty's Consul for Massachusetts, in the room of Mr. 
Manners, arrived in the British Queen and proceeded to Bos'on immediately to 
assume the duties of his office. Mr. G. is accompanied by his lady and family 

Col Mudge of the Royal Engineers, and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the com- 
missioners appointed by her Majesty to make a survey of the topography of the 
North-eastern frontier, also arrived in the British Queen. This examination is 
made for ihe use of the British government in the hope that some new light 
may be thrown upon the subject, aid not at the joint instance of bo h Cabinets. 
Our readers may recollect that we recommended a measure of this kind to be 
taken when the state of Maine sent out her surveyors last year. We shall be 
most anxious to see the Report of these gentlemen. 





Upper Canada continues to be torn asunder by the Durham feud, the evil 
whereof is scarcely calculable; but it is sa‘isfactory, nevertheless, to observe 
that the conservative press have very generally reprubated that profound absur- 
dity ‘Responsible Government,” while the disaffected portion have hailed it 
with obstreperous delight ;—a tolerable proof of its value. 

We shall not reply in detail to the various remarks that have been elicited in 
con-equence of the observations we have alrcady made on this subject, but con- 
line ourselves to the more important features of the question, which we shall 
discuss without reserve. 
| ‘Lhe kind of responsible government contemplated by Lord Durham, and the 





pounded by the revolutionary peer to show the folly and impracticability of his 
scheme. The Report says: 

‘Every purpose of popular controul might be combined with every advan- 
tage of vesting the immediate choice of advisers in the Crown, were the Coio- 
mal Governor to be instrucied to secure the co-operation of the Assembly in 
his policy, by imtrusting its adininis ration to such men as cou!d command a 
majority, and if he were given to under-tand that he need count on no aid from 


relations between the Motbercounyy and the Colony. This change might be 
etlected by a single Despatch contaluing such instructions ; or if any legal en- 
actment were requisite, it would on y be one that would render it necessary tha: 
the official acts of the Governor should be countersigned by some public function- 
ary. ‘This would induce responsibility for every ect of the Government, and, 
as a natural conseq ience, it would necessitate the substitution of a system of 
administration, by means of competent Heads of Departments, for the present 
rude machinery of an Executive Council. ‘The Governor, if he wished to retain 
advisers not possessing the confidence of the existing Assembly, might rely on 
the eflect of an appeal to the people, and, if unsuccessful, be might be coeiced 
by a refusal of the Supplies, or his advisers might be terrified by the prospect of 
empeachment. 

* The constitution of the form of government, the regulation of foreign rela- 
tions, and of trade with the Mother country, the other British colonies, and fo- 
reign nations, and the disposal of public lands, are the only points on which the 
Mother country requires a conti oul.” 

Now, what do these two extracts prove? First, that it is intended to make 
every officer in the colony amenable tu the House of Assembly except the Go- 


Supples, and by being assured beforeiand that “ he need count on no aid from 
home.” ‘This is called securing the independence of the Governor! Or, says 
his ingenious lordship, the Governor’s acis may be cuuntersigned by his advi- 
sers “*wio might be ¢errified by the prospect of impeachment. Upon such a plan 





al: hough not ostentatiously bruited, that to the Protestant Episcopal church is 
to be attributed the first Sunday schools, parochial schools, and fina!ly the intro- 
duction of those greatly useful establishments the National Schools. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that the Episcopal bench have felt themselves and the 
National church somewhat slighted in the recent transactions. The House of 
Lords have also fel: warmly in support of the National Estab!ishment, as we 
find that upwards of ove hundred noble lords attended the presentation of the 
address to her Majesty. The reply to which will be found in our news columns 


to day. 
The latest news from China is of a very serious nature. The celestial go- 


vernment have taken up the matter of the Opium trade wi ha very severe hand; 
the houses of Dent §- Co. and Jardine § Co., lerge ¢e+'ers in the erticle, have 
been expelled the country. A demand has been made that ali the opium in 
every ship in the ports of China shall be given up to be burnt, and «lso that 
bonds shall be given for the non introduction of the drug in future. Failing 
the performance of the first part of this demand, all trade is for the present broken 
off between the Chinese and the western merchants. The American ship 
Omega made a hasty departure from Canton and arrived here on Wednesday 
last, and two English ships which sailed at the same time were unable to effect 
their escape, and were obliged to return. The opium ships being protected by 
a British ship of war were prepared to resist, but al! the opium in Macao was 
being re-embarked, as preparations were made for a most vigorous search.— 
Thus angry do affairs appear at present in the “far East,’ but we have little 
douht that the appearance of armed force, and a cool but steady determination, 
will set matters right again. 

The Commercial Advertiser in its number of yesterday, has put forth another 
libellous attack upon England in relation to India, founded on certain speeches 
made by Lord Brougham, Mr. O’Connell, and others, at a sort of anti-slavery 
meeting recevtly held in London. The same paper assures us that it can prove 
the iniquity of the British government towards India by English authority. No 
doubt, from such authority as it now quotes ; so too could we prove the iniquity 
of the American government in all manner of things, by the columns of the 
Cemmercial! if such proof be admissable—even if we go no further back than 
the letter of “ Sydney ” 

But the Commercial does not let its readers into the whole secret of the 
meeting it speaks of. Mr. George Thompson, so we)l known in this country, 
and whose merits were so fully appreciated while here, that he narrowly es- 
caped tarring and feathering. figured at this meeting ; anda Mr. Thomas Frank- 
lin assured the old women of both sexes, then and there present, that cotton 
could be imported into England cheaper from India than the slavery-grown cot- 
ton of the United States. Mr. O'Connell would of course be present at such a 
meeting. In the London papers of the 8th of July will be found the speeches 
that we have adverted tv, and which the Commercial omitted to give to its 








readers. P 

We cannot, of course, deny the right of the Commercial or any other public 
journal, to discuss any particular topic, nor should we have adverted to its for- 
mer article, had we not been struck with its peculiar, and as we thought, unne- 
cessary bitterness. We were, we confess, sorry to see a paper which had 
always been regarded as the friend and advocate of dear OLD ENGLAND— 
God bless her—so suddenly falling into heresy, and we made the few observa- 
tions that we did make, in the hope of bringing it back to the true faith. 


THE STEAM SHIPS. 
Early on Sunday morning last arrived the long-looked for steam ship the 
British Queen, after a passage of 16 days from Portsmouth, from which place 
she departed on the 12th ult , and encountering westerly winds nearly the whole 
run. The curiosity to see th's immense specimen of nautical and mechanical 
architecture has been intensely eager; but the agents here having resolved 
that if possible she should return on the day previously advertised, namely the 
Ist inst., it became impossible to admit the influx of strangers which was con- 
tinually presented. In fact it required every instant of time for unlading, cleans- 
ing, taking in provisions, fuel, and finally freight end passengers, between 
Monday morning and Thursday. Al! this was however accomplished, and the 





the Governor would be at the mercy of the House of Ascembly, and he must 
either submit to the orders of the House, or resign his office, since he could 


’ 


‘count on no aid from home.’”’ The Legislative Council would become a nul- 
lity, and the popular branch would usurp unlimited and despotic controul, as 
much so as the Parliament of England did under Cromwell when it brought the 
unfortunate Charles to the biock. With such a person as McKenzie again 
leading the House of Assembly, what excesses would not be committed—what 
crimes might not he perpetrated! The responsible government might be un- 
dex the dictation of an irresponsible cut-throat. Siart not Canadians, for recol- 
lect it was but a very short time since, that the bero of Gallows Hill and Roches- 
ter jail was almost omnipotent in your House of Assembly, and may it not be- 
come the case again under another M’Kenzie ! God speed the mai/s under such a 
glorious dynasty ! 

In the second passage, quoted above, Lord Durham cal's upon the Mother 
country to resign all authority and controul over the internal affairs of the province. 
She is to context herself with protecting Canada from external foes and pay- 
ing the cost thereof, negotiating with foreign states, regulating external com- 
merce, and selling the publie lands. This is virtually giving up the colony, 
since all the public officers are to be made responsible to the Assembly except 
the Governor, and he is not to expect any aid from home should he get into any 
difficulty. No British colony ever was or ever can be under such a system with- 
out a speedy separation from the parental state ; it is, in fact, no colonial de- 
pendence at all, but resembles the Pachalic of Egypt, where an ambitious 
Pacha has long since not only set the sovereign at neught, but actually made 
war upon him. If Eng!and is to hold no authority over the internal affairs of 
the colony, what is to prevent the colony from creating loans and raising troops ; 
and having obtaiuved men and money, the sinews of war, may they not be em- 
ployed to make war on the parental state, or to resist by force of arms her au- 
thority? It may be said that the Governor could prevent anything of this sort 
by refusing to sanction improper bills; but it must be recollected that the Governor 
has orders to conciliate the House of Assembly without whose patronage he can- 
not carry on his government for a single day—for he is to expect no aid from 
home. Besides a systematic refusal of the Governor of his assent to such or 
any other Bills, would bring down the House of Assembly upon his advisers, 
who, as Lord Durham says, would be terrified with the prospect of impeach- 
ment. 

View the project in any light its impracticability and deformity appear ;—it 
is in all respects fraught with evil, and its adoption would be the death knell of 
British connexion. Let the friends of this connexion then beware how they 
give it their sanction. 

But there is one very important point which the responsibles lose sight of, 
namely —will the Imperial Parliament assent to this novel and extraordinary 
demand! Are they not reckoning without their host? Lord John Russell it 
is well known has pronounced judgment against it; and Lord John is the lead- 
ing man of the present Cabinet, and the representative of the Whig party in 
tbe House of Commons. In his speech on the 3d of June, copied into this jour- 
nal of the 13th ult., his lordship was firm, clear, and decided, and doubtless 
spoke the sentiments of the British Whigs. By the Tories the scheme will of 
course be scouted, end being opposed by the two great parties of the state how 
can it prevail’ It is true that one of the reform papers in Canada says, ‘‘ we 
will have nothing less ;” is it intended then to take it by force!—We pause 
for a reply. 

If evils exist in Upper Canada we implore the people of that fine country to 
seek some more safe and legitimate means of obtaining redress. What iniqui- 
ties the family compact commit we know not, but this we know, that no iniqui- 
ty, jobbing, and public pilfering ever exceeded that committed by M’Kenzie’s 
last Parliament eenees 

The debate on the Education question will be read with interest, touching 
as it does the clams which the established church has to English gratitude, as 





“ British Queen” departed on her return voyage on Thorsday, together with the 
steam ship Great Western, the packet ships Ontario for London, Orpheus for 
Liverpool, and Alsany for Havre ; there were likewise several transient ships 
bound in the same direction. 

It is impossible justly to describe the brilliancy of the scene occasioned by 
the departure simultaneously of such a fleet. For hours before noon, which 
was the appointed time of sailing, a dense flood of population was seen pouring 
through the differe.t avenues towards the Battery, where finally there could 
not be fewer than fifty thousand persons assembled; and besides these there 
were thousands congregated upon Brooklyn heights, on the shores of Staten 
Island, on the roofs of all houses where any portion of the spectacle might be 
observed, on the masts and decks of vessels, and, in short, in every practicable 
position, to avail themselves of so uncommon a scene. It was not till near twe, 
however, that the Great Western came down, considerably in advance of her 
sister-steamer, and accompanied by two or three of the New York steam-boats, 
chartered for the day. These latter, after attending the Great Western as far 
as Governor's Island, returned to pay the same compliment to the British 
Queen, which proceeded in about half an hour afterwards. At this period the 
view was imposing and exhilarating in a high degree. Around the British 
Queen, were the Neptune, Oceola, Hercules, Arrow, Novelty. Passaic, all 
crowded with passengers, and giving life to the scene. The U. S. ship North 
Carolina lying at anchor near the mouth of the East River, her band struck up 
our national anthem of ** God save the Queen,” as the steam ships came suc- 
cessively past her ; and the compliment was returned by each of the latter with 
agun. We shall not here enlarge on the great dimensions and magnificent 
appearance of the British Queen as she passed majestically on her course, as 
we have given a detailed account of her in another part of our columns; suffice 
it that the sight of her appeared to give infinite satisfaction to the thousands 
who beheld her. The firmest determination has been expressed boh by the 
commanders of those vessels and by the several agents, that there shall be ne 
racing between them, nor any further exertions made than, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and if each were alone, would be found expedient. The British 
Queen carries 103 passengers, and the Great Western 59. 





Passengers in the steam ship British Queen, for London.—Jno. L. Low, A. 
MacGregor, Henry Seybert, Geo. S Pepper, H C. Corbit, lady, 4 children and 
servant, M. McChlerry and lady, Col. Sml. Winfree, Robt. J. Haynes, Manuel 
del Castillo, Vineento Frustez, Horace Fuller, David Dunlop, Wm. S. Miller 
and lady; J. T Smith, Persifor Fraxer, Dr. Simon D. Hosley, Chas. Kortright, 
Mrs. Pappineau, 2 children and servant; Mr. A. St. James, lady and son; Mrs 
Harriet Manjin, Mrs. H. C. Gregory, Jane McKenzie, Alex James Hamilton, 
John Robertson, Chas. U. Shephard, Thos. Trotman, N J. Pile, John H. Knox, 
S. Badin, L. Renier, Wm. Anderson, Julius Reis, Charles White, A. T. Duff, 
Junius Smith, Robt. H. Bolting, John Y. Russell, S.A. Appleton, E. Webster, 
W.G Ewing, Jno Muir, D. T. Luchie, P. Harmony and servant, A Shephard, 
Geo. Laing, L. A. Dessaullis, G. Papineau, Col Vernon, Wm. Holmes, A. 
Finley, Thomas Jackson, Robert Dawson, Edward Wedenboisen, C. C. Cam- 
breleng, Mrs. ©. C. Cambreleng, two Miss Glovers, James Scott, Henry Cohen, 
J. Smith, W Craig, Alfred Munroe, George Harrson, Thomas Harrison, Mr 
Silley, Serlin Loth, M. B. Bateham, B. G. St. John, J. Elliott, J. Elliott, jr., 
Andrew Hayes, A. Brown, Jose Tomas Ventosa, W. S. Peters, W. G. Hark- 
ness, N. Navilles, Chr. McEvvy, T. J. Johnson, Dr. Jose Antonio Perez, Jas. 
McManus, Thos. H. Stephens, Thomas Gates, A. U. Hayter, Wm. Taylor, 
Andrew Beat, Thomas Carmichael, J. E. de Laura Pereira, John G. Abbott, 
Geo. S Cotter, Caleb Jones, David Graham, W. C. Gregory, R. Hughes, T. 
W. King, Rev. Jas. Coghein, Henry Eliiott, Daniel Mojer, A. T. Blake, Thos. 
McKenzie.—103. ; 

Passengers in the steam ship Great Western, for Bristol —C. A. P. Baudeau, 
Gen. Hamilton, J. H. Davies, W. B. McDonald, Thos. Layton, L. Monson, 
Dr. J A. Rogers, S. H. Renison, Jas Thompson, J. P. Salagar, E. Salagar, 
Mrs. Salagar, Miss Jandon, Mr Wilde, Mrs. Wilde, nurse and child; Lt. Wil- 
kilson, T. Brooks, Mr. Parallise, Mr Turner, Mr. Cawan, John Labron, Mr 
O'Reilly, J. C. F. Bennett, Mrs. Holland, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Lord, J. 8 
Lovering, Rev. R. Waters, Mr Gibb, T. S. Roger, Capt. Turner, Lt. Lissons, 
B. 4., Lt. Inglis, B A., Lt. Cockburn, B. A., Mr. Menlore, B. F. Field, Mrs. 
Coley and child, Mr. Prior. Mr. Jamison, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Abbott, Mr W 
Kitley, Vincent Nolte, John Shaw, J. H. Measton, Baxton Layton, Capt. Butter, 
Mrs Butler and chid, Mr Ashburnham and lady, John Elam, J. S 1. Parsons, 





the commencer and promoter of national education. It is an important truth, 


Mrs. Parsons, Amos Atkinson, James Grimshaw, Mr. Beikle, Mr. Tilford. 
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: A FRENCH DUEL. 
A True Story, on which to found a Novel. 

Hilaire and Ernest were schoolfellows and friends ; both entered the French 
Military service—the former became an officer ot Infantry, the latter a Lancer. 
On one occasion, having obtained two months’ leave of absence from their res- 
pective corps, Hilaire invited Ernest to his mother’s country house, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, for the purpose of shooting and otherwise agreeably spending 
their short respite from garrison duty.—Hilaire hed a sister, young and beau'i- 
ful. and the brother was not long in perceiving that an at achment was forming 
between her and the gay Lancer; fearing that this attachment, 1f allowed to 
have its own free course, would not prove advantageous for his sister, Hilaire 
proposed to Emest, some time before the expiration of their leave, to spend the 
remainder of it in Paris. Ernest replied—‘*t I know why you make this propo- 
sal; you have discovered that Louise and myself are attached to each other, 
and you want to separate us. My views are honourable ; I hope one day to 
make her my wife. Your family is Republican, mine is of the old Noblesse ; 
but I hope to be able to induce my friends to agree to the union.” 

Hilaire felt assured that Ernest's mentions were correct, and after a time 
the friends returned to their regiments. Hardly had Hilaire rejoined his corps, 
than his mother wrote to inform hm that Louise was enceinte by Ernest 
Hilaire flew to him, and upbr:ided him, at the same time urging him to save the 
honour of his family by immediately marrying Lovise. Ernest provested that 
it was his intention to do so; that he had been urgi:g his friends to consent to 
his marriage into a Republican family ; as yet he was unable to obtain their 
consent. That an aged relative, whose heir he was, had apparently not long | 
to live ; he could not survive three years; but, whether he did so or not, at the 
end of that time he solemnly promised to fulfil his pledge to Louise. Hilsire | 
could get no better terms, and, for ancient friendship’s sake, he agreed to wait 
for three years without pressing the matter. 

Ernest wrote occasionally to Louise, and, at the end of the three years, the | 
mother and daughter left their peaceful retreat and journeyed to the north of | 
France, to the town where Ernest was stationed. Louise, wishing to give him | 
a surprise, wrote anonymously from the hotel that a lady wished to see hm. 
He went immediately. Louise rose to throw herself into his arms; he shrunk | 
back. Louise fell senseless on the floor, and the he-rtless libert‘ne re reated | 
to his quarters. The hapless Louise recovering herself, and finding that she | 
was deserted, rushed in despair from the house, and, after wandering about, | 
strayed into the churchyard aid flung herself exhausted on a grave; she lay 
there till morning. At daylight, the Sacristan arrived at the field of his melan 
choly labours, and perceiving Louise, he raised her and humanely sent her home 
in a conveyance—for she was half dead with cold. 

Hilaire, steady and attentive to his duties, now held an office in a Military 
Bureau in Paris. His mother wrote to inform him what had just happened. He | 
posted instantly to where she was ; then hastened to Ernest to ask an exp'ana- | 
tion of his conduct. Ernest said that he could not marry Louise—that his views | 
were changed—that it was true he had promised to marry Louise, but now he 
could not. * If it is for want of means,” said Hilaire, “I offer to give up the | 
salary of the office I now ho'd, to support you in comfort and res;ectability 
Louise, too, has some money.” ‘No, answered Ernest; ‘wiih all that I 
cannot marry your sister.” 

Hilaire went to the Commandant to ask his advice. He informed Hilaire | 
that Ernest had, under promise of marriage to bis wife's daughter (by a former | 
marriage), seduced her also, and that he was utterly at a loss what to advise in 
this disgraceful case ; but recommended Hilaire to speak to the second in com- 
mand, an Ancien. The o'd soldier said, I know Ernest to be such » Myerine, 
that nothing can be dove with one so unprincipled, in the way of )..-ue 
him to fulfil his promise of marriage; the only good thing I know ot him is, | 
that he is not deficient in courage.” 

Hilaire returned to Ernest, again implored him to do justice to his sister, and 
seeing he could make no impression on him, said, ‘*One or other of us must 
now die.” ‘ Well!” replied Ernest, “since it must be so, [ have no objection 
to fight you, and I would svoner die than marry your sister."’ The preliminaries 
of a duel were then arranged. Hilaire and Ernest proceeded to the ground, 
attended each by three or four seconds—as is the custom in France. Hilaire 
was ® master of the sword, and Ernest equally dexterous with pistols. Lots 
were cast for the choice of weapons, and fortune favoured Ernest, and also as 
to the first fire. The combatants were placed at the distance of 22 paces; a 
crowd of spectators had assembled ; Ernest raised his pistel,—ihe spectators, 
knowing his skil, held their breath, thinking the fate of Hilaire was sealed ; 
the ball, though fired with deadly aim, whistled harmless past the head of 
Hilaire. The latier then threw down his pistol, and approaching Ernest, be- 
sought him for the last time to save the bonour of his family. 

ilaire’s mother was on the ground in a carriage, and, seeing the proceed ‘ngs 
of her son, she ran towards hin and cried, ‘If your heart fails you, here is your 
brother, 14 years of age, who will take your place ; and if he falis, I will.”— 
Ernest said, “ Hilaire’s heart does fail him; I am fighting with a cowaid.”— 
Hilaire, stung to the quick, exclaimed, ‘I have given you every chance—now 
the die is cast. take your merited fate!" Then resuming his place, he fired ; 
the ball passed through the right eye and brain of Ernest; a party of his men 
in fatigue dresses ran towards him, bore him off the field streaming with blood, 
and amidst the cries of the spectators, ‘ ©’ Honneur est vengé !” — Naval and 
Military Gazette. 

Note.—The truth of this tragedy may be relied on—it was enacted 11 years 
ago—the names of individuals and places are suppressed for obvious reasons. 


Vavieties. 


Something Piquant.—Immediately after His Excellency Colonel Gawler kad 
made his maiden speech to the Aborigines of South Australia, which he spoke 
in his full dress of blue and silver, and cocked hat with an abundance of white 
feathers in it, one of the natives seemed all at once struck with admiration, 
and, lifting up both hands, exclaimed, looking intently «t the said cocked hat 
and feathers, ‘Ah! Massa, you be berry fine man, I tink you Chief ob de 
Cockatoo tribe!” What an impression the Governor's speech must have made 
on them! 

At a late assizes at Lancaster, a very old man, an Irishman, was found guilty 
of an offeuce for which he was sentenced to fo :rteen years’ transportation. On 
receiving the sentence, he bowed profoundly to the Court, and thanked his 
lordship, ‘ for indeed,’’ says he, * I did not think I had so long to live till your 
lordship told me.” 

Advice to the Chartists.—The following bill may be seen attached to a pile 
of shirts, at the shop of Mr. Hartley, draper, Byron-street, Liverpool :—** He 
that has not a shirt, let him sell his pike and buy one. N.B. Pikes taken in 
exchange at their full value.” 

The Chartist Whistle.—An ingenious little plaything under this name has 
been sold freely in this town during the last few weeks. It is made of tin, and 
in the interior is formed a smal! reservoir for tlour or ink, or some other dust or 
fluid. The blow pipe communicates with the reservoir, and of course the inex- 
perienced operator is sure to receive the contents in his eyes the moment he 
attempts to blow the whistle. T'he whistle itself is a practical joke, and a very 
good one. The ingenious mechanic, however. who invented it, no doubt in- 
tended it to convey an important moral lesson, viz, that the leaders of the 
Chartists are throwing dust in the eyes of their followers, in order to secwe 
some advantage to theinselves. We understand one of the whistles was exhi- 
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bited to the br uch of magistrates the other day. The name was stated, but the | 


modus operandi was not. One of the worthy justices, eager to hear the tervific 
sound, immediately put it to his lips, and as quickly received part of an ounce 
of flour in his eves. It is unnecessary to say that the incident was tov much 
for the gravity of the Court, and it was some time befo e it could be sufficiently 
restored to allow of a dignified procedure with judicial business. 


The Nelson Monument —Saturday a very numerous meeting of the General 
Committee appointed to make the necessary arrangements for erecting the 
Nelson Testimonial, was held at the Thatched House ; the Dukeof Wellington 
was called to the chair. The amount of subscriptions is about £18,000. Mr. 
Raiiton was declared to be the successful competitor, there being a majority of 
votes in his favour. ‘The model selected is No. 65 in the list, and consists of a 
fluted column surmounted by a statue of Nelson, and having on one of the sides 
of the square pedestal a carved representation of his being carried below deck 
when mortally wounded at Trafalgar. 

Little Bell the Jockey—As Mr. Forth was one day walking down Oxford 
street, he perceived a child riding and managing with great dexterity a very 
frisky horse. Forth being in want of a lad in his training-statles, made an offer 
to the boy which he most eagerly accepted. The boy rode at Ascot, and ma‘e 
his running so well and with such judgment that he won the race. Lord Errol 
afterwards presented the little fellow to her Majesty, who very k ndly addressed 
him, “ Well, my boy, and what do you weigh!” Upon which he little buy 

- Bell, in a most unsophisticated but knowing way, answered, “ Please ma’am, 
master said I wasn’t to tell.” 

Accomplished Bird.—There is now in the possession of Mr. C. W. Cooper, 
hatter, &c , Sheffield Moor, a starling of rare faculty. It can articulate with 
the utmost distinctness and with surprising emphasis, as follows :—* Silence 
ladies and gentlemen : now, George, my lad, I am going to whistle ‘ Jockey to 
the fair.’’’ And the bird does keep his promise, for he pipes ‘* Jockey to th 
fair,” in a style calculated to amaze his audience. He follows up his air by the 
exclatnation, in a clear and distinct voice, ‘“* That’s the way to do it; an't I 
good whistler, sir!” ‘The individual who taught this extraordinary bird use 
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| much admired; utilities at once so pleasing and important as to invite the attention of 
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only his natural voice in learning him to speak, and used no musical instrument 
to teach him to pipe. 

Wafers.—The oldest letter yet found with a red wafer, was written in 1624, 
from Dr. Krap, at Spires, to the government at Bayreuth. Wafers are ascribed, 
by Labat, to Genoese ecouomy. In the whole of the seventeenth century, they 
were only used by private persons ; on public seals they commence only in the 
eighteenth century. 

The following are from Lady Blessington’s Desultory Thoughts, &c. : 

Love in France is a comedy,—in England a tragedy,—in Italy an opera seria, 
—and in Germany a melodrama. 

Life would be as insupportable without the prospect of death as it would be 
without sleep. 

Ambitious People —There are no persons capable of stooping so low as those 
who desire to rise in the world. 

Vice and Virtue.—Vice is sometimes more courageous than virtue, because it 
has less to lose. 

Declaimers against the World.—They declaim most against the world who 
have most sinned against it; as people generally abuse those whom they have 
injured. 

Kings and Beauties.—Kings never hear the voice of truth until they are de- 
throned, nor beauties until they have abdicated their charms. 

Virtue —It is more difficult to convince the vicious that virtue exists, than 
to persuade the good that it is rare. 

Advice.—Most people seem to imagine that advice, like physic, to do good 
must be disagreeable, 

Hermits.—People are seldom tired of the world until the world are tired of 
them. 

Coquettes.—Coquettes when o'd, like Penelope with her web, pass half the 
night in undoing the labours of the day. 

Experience has tanght us little, if it has not instructed us to pity the errors of | 
others, and to amend her own. 

Characters — We never injure our own characters so much, as when we in- | 
jure those of others | 

Women.—Those women who are most loved by their own sex, are precisely 
such as are least sought by the other | 

Life, | ke the diamond ina mine, is sometimes valueless to its owner until it | 
becomes estimated by another. 

Society and Solitude.—In society we learn to know others, but in solitude | 
we acquire a knowledge of self. 

Envy.—'t is easier to pardon the faults than the virtues of our friends; be- 
cause the first excite in us aself-complacency always agreeable, and the second 
a sense of humiliation which makes us dishke the inflictor 

Politeness — Politeress may prevent the want of wit and talents from being 
observed ; but wit and talent cannot prevent the discovery of the want of polite- 
ness. 








ee 
LONDON POLICE. 

Union-Hatt.—Ait ror Love —On Monday a young female, dressed in a 
full suit of sailor’s clothes, was brought before Mr. Jeremy under the following 
circumstances : 

George Sawyers, constable M, stated that at alate hour on Saturday night 
he found the young female sitting o» the step of a door nearthe Queen’s Bench 
Prison. Believing from her dress that she was a sailor who had come ashore, 
and had got 1oo much grog on boaid, he put his hand on her shoulder, and said, 
“Came mw % 1 Lud. hettcr get your ship then remain here exposed to 
we lard sharks.”’ The reply was, ‘‘ My ship has sailed without me, and I have 
no where to go to.” Upon which the p liceman said that he would take her 
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proposition she readily assented, but on the way thither she said ‘I will tell 
you the truth, sir, lam a girl, and have been persuaded to leave my home by a 
young man, a sailor, who promised to provide me with a comfortable berth on 
board the shiv that he belonged to if I consented to dress in seafaring clothes.” 
She added that being attached to the young man she availed herself of the offer 
without hesitation, and came away with him without the consent or knowledge | 
of her family. 

Mr. Jeremy, after hearing the above account, questioned the girl, and her an | 
swers agreed with those she had previously given to the policeman She said | 
her name was Sarah Ann Sage, and that her parents reside in Cheltenham, | 
where her father is a hat trimmer. 

Mr. Jeremy asked her how she came into her present situation, and why, if | 
she had determined upon accompanying a young man to sea, she had not gone | 
with him. | 

Girl—It was not my fault that I did not go ‘I left Cheltenham with him in | 
my own dress, and when we reached Gloucester he took me to a barber's shop, | 
and had all my hair cut off He then took me to a tailor’s shop, and said, “I 
must rig you out in sailor's clothes,’ and having purchased a suit, he made me 
throw off my own garments and put on the suit that I have on now. We then 
came off together to London, and te took a lodging near the waterside, and left 
me there, saying that he was going on board his ship, and that he would return 
and take me there when he arranged matters with the captain. She added, “T| 
have pot seen him since that day, and having no money, I could neither 
return to my friends or change the clothes I have on for those of my own sex ” 

Mr. Jeremy asked her if her family were likely to receive her again, and she 
said she was confident they would receive her with open arms. At present they | 
were ignorant as to what had become of her. 

Mr. Jeremy said that the girl had acted with great folly and rashness to leave 
home on such an adventnre. 

The girl, in answer to questions, said that the young man’s name was George 
Murray—at least that was the name be cal'ed himself, and that she met him at 
a concert at Cheltenham ; that he paid her particular attention there, and from 
that their acquaintance commenced, and that she became so much attached to 
him that she readily agreed to accompany him in any capacity to any part of 
the world he thought proper to take her. 

She was sert to St. George’s workhouse, there to await an answer from her 
relatives, to whom a communication was addressed 








({ OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa- 
ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title of the 
Palladium of the British toilet, is respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it will be found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 

Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for al] Cutaneous Affections, promptly efa- 
dicating Pia ples, Spots, Discolorations, &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface ahd 
perfect elasticity of the Skin. In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its well known properties of sustaining the complex- | 
ion, obliterating every trace of sailowness, and promoting the briliiancy and colour go | 





all who can duly appreciate their value, and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of Armerica, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion wiil be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of femperature, preserving the Skin uniformly 
clear, flexible, and tree from discolorations, and fitting it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; its congenial action invaria- 
blr promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels of he skin, averting the rigidity and 
obstruction to which they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
matnrely suffer an abatement of their lustre. 

Purchasers of Gowland's LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues The only genuine arti- 
cle has tue name and adress of the Proprietor, Ropert Suaw, 33, Queen-street, + heap- 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each Bettle, and is inclosed 
in a work, pleasingly illustrative of 11s subject, entitled, “* The Theory of Beauty.” All 
others, in whateverform, are Spurious. 

Sold wholesale by the Agents ot the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach and Bradish, New York, 
in bottles, at 624 cents ; and also sold retail by all respectable Venders inthe princ:pal 
Cities in the Union. Aug3 eowly* 


RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 

tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, bya 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 

As cottage architecture has so materia! an effect among the features of a country, and 
occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriver possesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principad 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, ‘fthis.city, to whom reference is given, 

N. B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. 

July 63m CHAS. H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist. 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane-street, cor fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and (*pthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed durng his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medica! So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr W paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 "clock, daily iv20 











ZALASSICS —A Gentieman conversant in the higher Greek and Latin Classics, and fa- 
C miliar with the art of teaching, may meet with an eligible engagement in a Colle- 
giate establis'ment of high respectability, by applying as below. To prevent disappoint- 
ment it may be necessary to state that he must he a graduate of an English University, 
of regular habits, polite deportinent, and of kind but firm disposition. He will have to 
reside constantly in the house of the Principal. The most unquestionable testimonials 
will be required, both of ability and conduct, and liberal terms will be accorded to the 





party approved : 
Apply by letter only (post paid) to A. M_,, Albion Office, Barctay-st , N. Y. jy 
Ww" 1, CLOSE NEXT WREK—SULLY'S ORIGINAL PICTURE OF VICTORIA, ) 
Queen of Encland —This picture was painted expressly for the Society of St 
George, at P welophia, is now exhibiting at Fraser's Gallery, 322 Bro NAY early 
»pposite the Hospital), for a short time, for the Benefit of the Charitable Funds of that 
Society 
Admittance 25 ¢ its. Season Tickets, 50 Cents Open from 8, A.M., till 10, P.M 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL OPINION OF 
COL. JOSEPH M. WHITE, OF FLORIDA, 


[coUNSELLOR aT Law. ] 

The undersigned has been asked his legal opinion upon the right of Messrs. Scuminy 
& Hamitton to organize and carry into effect a Lottery under the laws of Florida.—It ap. 
pears that an application was made by them to the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
for such a privilege, which was granted by the Senate and Legislative Council, and vetoed 
by the Governor. It was ascertained that by @ previous act in force, and unrepealed, cer- 
tain Commissioners therein named, were authorised ‘“‘to raise such sum or sums of 
money, by lottery, in such scheme or schemes, as they may deem appropriate or advisa- 
ble,” to complete a Court House and Seminary. The Commissioners have deemed jt 
“ appropriate and advisable” to adopt this scheme, which they have a perfect right to do, 
so long as the act stood in force, and without limitation as to time. If it is urged that 
such an act, for such a purpese, was not intended for so large an operation, the answer js 
obvious, that the Legislature has not specified the extent or durationof the scheme. The 
discretion is given to the Commissioners, who have acted upon the subject, and it is not 
in the power of the Governor, Legislature, or Judiciary, to hinder, or obstruct in any man- 
ner, the execution of such plan as the Cormmissioners shall agree upon, 

Lam of opinion, therefore, that Scumipr & HamitTon have the legal right to execute 
the scheme agreed upon, in concurrence with, and under the legal authority of the Com- 
missioners. Ihave scen the paper signed by the parties, and consider it sufficient in law 
to authorize the scheme for the disposition of the Arcade, and other property in New 
Orleans. Jos. M. Wuires, of Florida, 

New York, July 16th, 1839. 

Tus New Ox:eans Reaw Estate Lorrery.—lIt is with feelings of satisfaction that we 
are induced to lay before our readers the above lucid opinicn of that, eminent lawye r, 
Colonel Jos. M. Wutre, of Florida, in reply to the unfounded assertions made by some 
nterested individuals, and also, we regret to add, in a few instances, by the publi¢ press, 
against the legality of the grant under which this lottery is to draw. Our numerous 
friends, and even our enemies, will now be compelled to admit that this is no longer to 
be considered as a “hoax ;” indeed, the evidence of such being the general belief has 
hitherto been so slight, that had we consulted our own individual judgment, Col. White's 
opinion would never have been taken—but we have yielded to the voice of our friends, 
and taken his opinion—and behold the result—a most triumphant one ! 

Mr. Louis Schinid.,the principal manager, being also desirous of refuting any slander. 
ous observations that may have been made, adverse to the validity and fairness of the lot- 
tery in question, has come hence from New Orleans, provided with introductions of the 
highest nature, and is fully preparedto give such New York city references, as will be 
tical, and a complete answer to the endeavor made by some 





satisfactory to the most sce] 
parties (who have an object to gain,) to cast odium on the concern. 
SYLVESTER & CO., 156 Broadway, 





T is understood that H. BANKS, Esq., Barrister, of Trevor Square, London, was very 

lately, and is perhaps, at this time in the United States, attending to business connect. 
ed with the Earl of Stirling’s claimin the Siate of Maine; and it being very desira! le 
that a communication of importance should be made to Mr. Banks with the least possible 
delay. Any person who can give information of Mr. Banks’ present address, if he be yet in 
the United States or Canada; or if he have returned to England or Scotland, will confer 
a great favour by communicating the same to Mr. Pishey Thompson, Cashier of the Pa- 
triotic Bank, Washington, D. ©. July 13 81, 


LADY TEACHER WA NTED—For a “small and select female boarding schoo} in 
Chaple Hill, orth Carolina, The University of North Carolina is situated at Chaple 
Hill. The school 1s kept by the lady of one of the Protessors in the University, and the 





| liberal salary of $500 per year 1s offered for a teacher wiiose knowledge of the Piino and 


Guitar is undoubted. She must also be able to teach Freach, Painting and Drawing, with 
the kind of fancy and ornamental needle work now tust)ouable, as crewelling, wax, &c, 
Address (post pail). with references, F. VERMULE, i27 Orchard strect. aug?-5t 


R. WAKEFIELD, M. D., Dentist, from London, office 280 Broadway, New York, 
J. respectfully informs his countrymen and the public generally of his intention, in fu- 
ture, to insert the best mineral teeth at one third his usual charge, and much lower than 
at any cther office inthe city. Full sets of teeth adapted to the jaws upon the principle 
of atmospheric pressure, and warranted to be of the utmost service in mastication. 

Dr. W. having studied his profession under the celebrated Dr. T. Bell, of London, and 
being successfully engaged in business for ten years, feels confident of giving satisfaction 
to those who will favour him with a call. 

Ic? Office 280 kro:rdway. Opentrom 9 A.M. until 6 P.M aug3-1t 


KREPARING FOR PUBLICATION—* Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 

Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13. 





ENNION’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 

and retail. 

A great variety.constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNION, 

March 9 300 Broadway. 
NT EW WATERING PLACE AT THE NORTH.—The justly celebrated “ Caledonia 
Ei Springs,” which are now attracting the notice of so many invalids, are situated in 
Upper Canada about 70 niles above Montreal, from which place the mode of conveyance 
is by good stages anid steamboats every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, in each week. 
The springs may also be approached from Kingston, via the Rideau Canal, by steamboats 
to Bytown and down the Ottowa or Grand River to L’Original, when they wil! meet 
stages, 9 miles from the springs. Visitors from the United States will find the route, via 
Montreal, the most practicable at present. 

The Niagara and Quebec tourists can make a very pleasant trip to these springs, 
where they will chance to meet visitors, not only from Upper and Lower Canada and the 
United States, but fiom many parts of Great Britain. The springs my be reached in 
three and a half days from this city. July 20 4t. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail from London on 
29th June, and Portsmouth on l5th3July. The days appointed for her departure from this 
port to London, are 

Ist August, Ist October, Ist December. 

The rate of passage is fixed as follows. Saloon 35 guineas, or $163 33-100 , Lower state 
rooms 30 guineas, or $140 , Fore Saloon 20 guineas, or $93.23. Children under 14 years 
half price. 

For freight, (of which this ship will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co 

An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship 

Plans of the Cabins may be seen atthe office of the Consignees. June 22; 

New York to Bristol. 

STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows: 

From Bristol From New York. 

23d March. 2d April, 

18th May. 13th June. 

6th July, Ist Angust, 

24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 36 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passag@ 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street- 

(March?. 1 














TRANS 








-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
; New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 

From New York. From Liverpool. 

Isth May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September: 

14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guiness 
($140. in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passenger® 
are taken. Children under 13, end servanis, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to : 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Lyne.) 
ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October, 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist Februar: , Jue 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Fumk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ; 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist Apri], Augus* 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York onthe &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made anew arrangement fer the sailing of thes@ 
packets, the subsc ribers will despate h them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of — from New- \Days of Sailing from Havree 

ork. 
oui J. Castoff, Nev. 16, March 8, June 94,|Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8; 
_ D. Sione.” “ 94, “16, July 8, “ 8, May i, * 16, 
surgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, “ 24, * 16, % 16, “ 8, Sept. _ 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten, | “ 16, April 8, ‘“* @4,/Feb. 1, ‘* 16, a4 
Duch. @’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) ‘“ 8, June 1, 16, 








. a) 

Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard, Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘ 
Francois Ist, : Ww. W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)Marchl, ‘“ 16, a a 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, “+ 94, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, | : 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt'Feb. 8, ‘“ 24, * 16] “ 16, * 8, Nov. a’ 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr. “ 16, June 8, ‘ 24./April 1, “ 16, © 16 
Albany, |J. Johnston, r.. * 4, Oct 8, “« Wet | “ &, Aug l, ma. 

These are all vessels of the first class and at commended, with elegart accom T a 
tions for passengers.comprising ali that may be re ed for comfort anc convene Ce, 

: ° te : ion obte at @ ubscribers at 

cluding wines and stores oi every escr tion. Goods sent rf ere hes I 
enses 3¢ 


New York, willbe‘ forwarded by their packets. free of et urges except the Cx} = 
tually incurred, ' ( BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
. WM. WEITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st 





